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Authors and Pub- 
lishers. 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Litera- 


ture. Comprising a Description of Publishing 


Methods and Arrangements, Directions for the 
Preparation of MSS. for the Press, Explana- 
tions of the Details of Book-Manufacturing, 
with Instructions for Proof-Reading, and Spe- 
cimens of Typography, the Text of the United 
States Copyright Law, and Information con- 


cerning International Copyrights, together 


witb General Hiots fur Authors. Third edi- 


tion. Octavo, cloth extra. $1.00. 

* Full of valuable information for authors and 
writers. . Amostinstructive and excellent 
manual,’ *_ Harper’ 8 Monthly (Easy Chair). 


“Tae manual contains rothine about Aldines 
nor Elzevirs, but sticks severely to the business in 
nand; and, whatever the publishers may think of 
it, authors and readers and all wao use books must 
recognize 1n the manual a firm, friendly hand ex- 
tended where one was sorely needed.”—N. Y. In- 
dependent. 


“Tt should be in the hands of every reader in the 
country. . . Itssuggestions are invaluable.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


* In short, the volume is a complete compendium 
of information and advice, and will prove of the 
greatest value to ali connected with authorship or 
publishing, as well as instruc’ tive in many curious 
points to the general reader.”’— Good Literature. 


“The work itself, though a small one, is of great 
value. It modestly purports to be merely a manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature ; but 
there 1s much io it which the most experienced 
literary veteran can read with profif, not merely 
for the views it suggests, but for the information 
it contains.”—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





Latest French Novels 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED FROM 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

JUST RECEIVED : 


Th eC 


E[ORRTRA. J. GORMOTINIO icc .ccccccccsccccescccccssces & .60 
LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE. A. Daudet........... 25 
FRANELEY. Mme. Henri Gréville.............. coset 
LE COMTE XAVIER. Mme. Henri Gréville.......... 1.25 
ANDRE CORNELIS. Paul Bouget............... -.++: 1.25 
LA BETE. Victor Cherbulles.........0...cccscsesceeee 1.25 
MONT ORIOL. Guy de Maupassant... ................ 125 
NOIR ET ROSE. Georges Ohnet........ ...... .. 1.25 
CONTES MODERNES. G. Bergeret....,.......... 1.25 
LA BRECHE AUX LOUPS. A. Racot................ 1.25 
LE STAGE D’aDHEMAR. Henry Rabusson..... 125 


*,.* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
application, 


“ATALOG NO. 237, BEING **ODDS 
and ends” frum the © Linerary Junk Shop” of A.S 
Clark, 34 Park Row, N. Y., now ready. 


Catalogues on 
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‘* Bright and readable.”— Mass. Ploughman 

**Charming—an excellent book.”—B. P. Shil- 
laber. 

‘An ideal writer of books of travel.”— Boston 

Glohe. 

‘* Captivates the attenti§n and interest.” — Th: 
Watchman. 

“Of the finest and most extensive culture, Mr. 


Ballou is the ideal traveller."—Boston Traveller. 


‘* The charm and interest of the entire volume.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Insuch words the critics commend the new 
and admirable travel-book, 


Hue North. 


By Maturin M. Ballou, author of * Due South,’ 
‘ Edge-tools of Speech,’ ‘ Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow.’ Mr. Bullou’s previous travel-books have 
had an immense popular success, which will doubt- 
less be repeated in this vivid record of his recent 
travels. Beginning with two brilliant chapters 
on Copenhagen, it contains attractive accounts 
of the Swedish and Norwegian capitals, Stock 
ho!m and Chnistiania ; chapters devoted to 
Bergen and Trondbjem; the Loffodens and 
Maelstr6m; the North Cape and Midnight Sun; 
Lapland and Finland; St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow; the Neva end Volga; Nijni-Novgorod; 


Warsaw and Rus Yo rn Poland. $1.50, 
ac 
‘G - 
For sale by all bookse. *%, ot, postpaid, upon re 


ceipt of price Catalogues o: s mailed free 


TICKNOR & C OMP..” “S Roston. 
ey 
LES 


MISE RABLES. 


VICTOR HUGO. 





Routledge’s superb fit e-volume edition 
with illustrations from designs by De 
Neuville, Bayard, Morin, Vainay, 


Nid ’ other Ar tists. 
McDONNELE BROTHERS beg leave to an- 
nounce that they have arranged with Messrs 
George Routledge & Sons for the exclusive sale 
of the above work. 
An edition will be ready about May 15, and 
will be sold only by subscription. 


eminent French 





ta¥° Parties who desire to sell this work on the 
subscription plan well please write for terms to 


McDonnell Brothers, 


PUBLISHERS, 


18s Dearhorn Street, Ch 


nicago 





ANY Book noticed or advertised in the Nation will be 


| supplied on receipt of price by 


LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 
Bockeulion and Im 
TY Tremont § St., Boston, Mass, 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


ryS . . ss : 

) a yA P P - 
rhe Feud of Oakfield Creek. 
A Novel of California. By Jostan Royer 

Ph.D., author of ‘California, in the series of 

American Commonwealthe.  I6mo, #1 25 

A story of great value as depicting unusually dramath 
scenes and situations tn California life, aside from its 
interest as a portrayal of character and of romaptic ex 


perience. It promises to be one of the notable novels of 
the season 


His Star in the East. 
A Study in the Early 
LEIGHTON PARks, 
Churehb, Boston. 


The Religion of 
Man; Vedaism; Brahmanism 
from Brahmanism to Buddhism; Buddhism 
Christ’s Religion and Buddhism; Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism; The Perversion of the Gospel 
The Future of Christ's Religion 


This book ts an fmportant contribution to the 
comparative religion. written from full Know leauge 
literature of the sunject; from persona heorvath 
China, Japan, and In¢ia; and ina spirit of gen 


preciation. 7 ‘ 
A Club of One. 


The Note-Book of a Man who oe 
Sociable. l6mo, gilt top, specially attractive 
In typography, presswork, and binding. &1.25 


The author of this book has seen read, and thought 
much, and bas here condensed the results of his studtes 


Aryan Religions By 
Rector = of Reumenue 
vol crown Svo, $1.50 
CONTENTS. the Son of 
Transition 


stanly f 
vf tly 


ms tt 


ight bave been 


and observations It ts a book of great varfets com 
ment, reflection, guasip, criticism, with ample and apt 
quotation 
*.* For aale by all b uucar ers. ms of by madd, prs 
paid, m receipt f pr t 
HOUGHTON, MIE IF L ie & “C0, 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


VALUAB 

The property 
years and a laree expenditure 
The collection unusual excellence 
and interest. It is seldom, indeed, that a Mbrary so per 
fect In the essentials requtstte for a gentleman ts placed 
at the dispoeal of the purchaser. In the number and range ° 
of desiraMe books, in the choice of editions, in the care 
ful selection of coptes, the judicious and often costly 
bindings, and the perfect condition of the whole, {t has 
selkiom been equalled. It 4s particularly strong In the de 
partment of Fine Arts. and comprises all the most nota 
bie art publications, both old and new ; Galleries and co! 
lections of Prints and Etchings, an? Standard Works tn 
all departments of Hteratare. Ample opportunity for in 
spection, a catalogue and terms of «ale will be furnished 
on application to 


LE LIBRARY 
of a gentieman wt 
of mx 
asa whole, is one f 


FOR SALE 
has devoted many 


mney in its formation 


W.F. AL, New York 


BRENTANO. BROTHERS. 


5 Union Square, New York. 


Box 3306, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS 
DEALERS, MUSIC DEALERS AND IMPORTERS. 


English, je we German, Spanish, and Italian Books, 
mete at not onl y. the latest novelties, but a complete 
stock of Classics always on hand. Send for catalogues 
Full tine of foreign magazines and papers. Any book fur 
nished, no matter where published. 


a) Y ‘% ) . “ 
4 

GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 

An eminently practical new method for learnin ee 
German lan aneeage. Edition for self instruction, fn 1 
numbers ( eys), at 10 cents each; schoo! editfon 
(without Keys), bound tn cloth, $1.25, For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, Roecbe paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. a. 

Knoflach, 140 u St., New York, Prospectus free 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to * Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. a 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27. paca 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with ay 
choice of position, %8v, |— 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 

classified as far as possible and arranged in or i 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or| 
other letters not comprised in THE N ATION | — 
jonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
1) per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
‘optes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 
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+,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
emes; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street’ 30 Cornhill, E, C.; 
and H. F, Gllig & Co., 449 Strand, 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, frst. Os by ! States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT 
LACK HALL 7 SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparato: A. — for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and care! New and enlarged ac- 
ae A G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





cUT, Middletown. 
7LSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 


Preparatory School for Bo $500 per vear. 
For Circular address 2 a. H. WILson, A.M. 


DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, ., Washington, 12 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 M 

WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. —A 

Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CaBELL, Principals. 
ILurino!s, Lake Fi 


I AKE FOREST UNIVERSITY IS A 
well-equipped institution, with classical ‘and scien- 
tifie courses of a grade equal to that of the leading Ame- 
rican colleges. It has a pleasant location, 1 bour’s ride 
from Chicago. Examinations for admission will be held 
June 28th and 29th, at Chicago and —_ eld, Tl.; In- 
ane Dis, Ind. ; Marquette, Kalam: ich.’; Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Dubuque, owa; St. Paul. ~g oy St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Mo. .; Omaha, Neb. ; Denver, Co 

For full particulars of examinations and catalogue ad- 

ress 


Prest. W. C. ROBERTS, 
Lake Forest, Ill, 














MARYLAND, Baltimore 


bh VERSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
1887 School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 


UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Chemistry, Art, and Music, at Amherst College, July 
6 to August 9. tor Circular and Programme, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
OSTON UNI} "ERSI TY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BensetTT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
Munrog, Sec’y. FRANcIs A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology - for Harvard College with- 

out Greek. k. Private Schoo! ALBERT HALE. 


i MASSACHUSETTS, “Pe 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( 59th Yeas). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the —. Facu 
ty. The location is the most attractive in nie 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
ONS FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
ts not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for pe or educate privately. Separate tui i 
with best of care in all respects. Charming ~~ 
—_, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D., Pro 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
*CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
~ School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8. 8. (M. L. T. 


MAssACHUSETTIs, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. Schoo) year 
began 15th September, 
For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
TZ : paratory School for Boga. 45th ie. Catalogues 
on application. EORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


~__ MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
tute. Full ag rye with shorter college course. 
AGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ University, and 
Newnham College, (ambridge. England. 
New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 
_zs C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
EPARATURY SCHOOL, SPECIAL 
reference, President James McCosh. Prepares tho- 
roughty and quickly for Princeton and all colleges and 
Scientific Schools. One vacancy for third term. Address 
J. REMSEN tase Head Master. 


New York, New Hartford, near U 
V RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL f ~y YOUNG 
l : girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 












































Haw Yous, Supenston Bridge. = 
ITF, VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School bendy Lg 
WIL Munro, A.M., President. 





NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY Fg 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1, 
No extras oye ten pupils. Beautiful ‘one ealehfui 
situation on the hills a owe ——- School year be- 
ins Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Afram S. Hewitt, 


rge Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew _D. White, Lgatea 

or Bee James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. N. 
othrop 


New York, Utica. 
Rs. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
RYN MAWR COLLE GE. —A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
uate and unde’ uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Jatin, a, nglish, French, Old French Ttalian, 
pan including Gothic and Old High Ger. 
p man. ae aie Political Science, Physics ca, Chemistry, Bi 
mg | ig Botany, and lectures on Phil losop 
h Dr. Sargent’s a) ratus an 
Fellowships vatue $450) in Greek, English, Math< matics, 
History, 
For Program, ad as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
toe Fo Bagi. | French, and German Boarding School 


—_ — 4 prepared for College. 
a grounds afford advantsges for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 





Teachers. 
GRADUATE OF DALHOUSIE COl- 


lege, 86, and Fellow in Mathematics, Bryn Mawr 
College, #7, desires an engagement. Address A. A.S., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

HARVARD GRADUATE (85), PRI- 

vate tutor for the past two years, desires engage 
ment after Juty 1. Address A. B., Box 488, Waltham, Mass. 


\ Oy W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.,may be depended on to 
furnish Suite le teachers, and to inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri- 
vate school wor J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Dancing, Co. will supply superinten- 
dents, e teachers, 8 ts with positions in Cen- 
estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
CHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., New York. | 
WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies - _caa to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers, Circular aes 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


17 NION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


IADY TAKING HER CHILPREN 
rs to a faim for the summer would like the charge of 
other children for the season. Best of references from 
previous seasons. Ages + from four to twelve. 


Address 
A a P.O. Box 252, Newton, Mass. 
ANTED—BY A YOUNG LAD ¥, A 


ition as companion to a maiden lady or 
widow; prefers tne country, and does aa one to 
travelling. Aadress 




















Care the Nation. 


Ny T a = 
LANGUAGES. 

The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal, 
is the only successful method ever devised for one to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a ‘ew weeks, 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, OR ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms %5.00 for books 
of either language. Sample copy. Part 1, 25 cents. Libe- 
ral terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
CD FR voice sc cvvescssicvscnsccsescctesscess 1,0: 0,000 


Offers its 6 = Sue.  Penentane Bonds of $500, b aw 000, 
and 25,000, rag ay Tonge to TRUSTEES, AR 
DIANS, and inoivil UAL INVESTORS. Senused te y first 
mortgages 01 tate worth three times the nab of 
the loan, and thet by the MERCANTILE Hg ST COMPA- 
NY OF NEW YORK , Trustee. Secured also by the entire 
o— hy? of $1,000,000, 
rs GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 
eaatienies on Kansas City bu ase rere and im 
proved farms in KANSAS and MISS 
Call at office or write for full jaedass to 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Equitable Building, a York. 
Messrs. MorRGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R 
_ JOHN M SHRIGLEY, 411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HORTHAND. — Free instruction; the 
Stenograrh GO in half usual time; mail in- 




















struction a specialt e want operators for positions. 
TYPEWRITING STENOGRAPH SCHOOL, 145 5th Ave, 
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MUSA ENSETE. 


* The Great Abyssinian Banana.” 


— 


Mr. Wiiliam Robinson, the great English authority 
on gardenivg, says this is the noblest decorative 
plant in the world, and the many customers we in 
duced to try it last season confirm this 

Mr. Krieger, Superintendent of Wheeling Vaik 


— writes; ‘ I never had anything in the park that has attracted one qu r 


s = ter the attention and admiration as these wonderful Bananas. You will 
. — remember my buying fifty of them when at your estacvlishment | st 












































palms.” 


























229,00, and $30.00 per dozen 











postpaid, by mail, carefully 








spring, at your earnest recommendation. though I confess | was dec!d- 
edly skeptical of such small plants realizing your glowing description 
I planted them in an old dahlia ved, and, although the s >i! was very rich already, | 
piled on the manure * thick and heavy,’ and spaded it in. Then | had my men water 
the bed daily with the hose. The result is astonishing. To-day (October 14) the plants 
are 13 feet high (actual measurement), and their beauty and majestic appear ar ce 
are beyond my powers of description "' A member of the Pittsburgh Club, who bought 
a lot to plant in front of the club house (in the central part of the city) says: “ The 
rapidity of their growth astonished me, and I bave been bothered not a little trying & 
tell the many inquirers what they are. They are cheap, ridiculously cheap, for T could 
not have equalled their tropical effectiveness with a couple hundred dollars’ worth of 


The great n erits of this banana have long been known to plantsmen and amateurs, 
but its high price has always prevented its becoming popular 
getting alarge stock, which we can offer at about one sixth the usual prices 

In the latitude of New York they should not be planted until tne 2th or 2oth of 
==“ May. In some of the Southern States and California they are entirely hardy 

L “PRICES: W ets., 75 cts., ow 
, according to size; a few extra large plants at $5.08) and 
#10.00 each. The smallest sized plants will make fine specimens (from 6 to 12 feet high 
the first season if soil is very rich and freely watered. We will send the smatiest s:ze, 


We have succeeded in 


$1.00, $1 50, $2.00,and $3.00 each ; $5.00, 88.00, $10.00. 815% 





packed, for 75 cts.each. The large sizes are not matlable 


OUR BOOK.—Our work, ‘A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,’ was published (at first for free di-triba 
tion) to call serious attention to the great advantage of gardening with hardy flowers; but its attractiveness created 


such a great demand for it, and from many who were not 


compelled to make a nominal charge for it. The fourth an 


plant buyers, that it was a serious tax on us, and we are 
enlarged edition, now ready, is certainly the most beau 


tiful and original book on flowers yet published. Can be had bound in handsome durable cover for 50 cents, or in 
leather for 75 cents, and FIFTY CENTS Will be ALLOWED ON 1HE FIRST ORDER SENT amounting to two dollars or more: 
or an order for two dollars or more will secure a copy free, but not a second copy if one has already been received 

OUR DES ’RIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing a complete list of the best new and old varieties of Roses, Cle 
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The Week. 


Tue Republican majority in the Assembly did 
their party as well as the people of this city 
a great service on Wednesday week. They both 
passed the Crosby High-License Bill, and 
adopted several amendments, all of which were 
improvements, and one of which has greatly 
strengthened the original measure. As the 
biil stands now, it not only requires all 
saloons selling strong liquors to pay an an- 
nual license tax of $1,000, but it makes it 
comparatively easy for the authorities to detect 
and punish holders of wine and beer licenses 
who attempt to sell strong liquors on the sly. 
Under the amended bill any person having a 
wine and beer license, or storekeeper’s beer li- 
cense, for each of which the tax is $100, who 
shall keep on hand on the premises any intoxi- 
cating liquors other than those permitted in his 
license, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and his 
license shall be forfeited. This disposes of the 
main objection which has been made to the 
Crosby bill, namely, that with a liquor license 
at $1,000, and wine and beer license at $100, 
holders of the latter would sell strong liquors 
illicitly, and it would be impossible to detect 
them. Now it will only be necessary to find 
the liquors on their premises in order to take 
away their licenses. Under the present laws it 
is necessary to prove that they not only have 
the liquors but have sold them. As amended, 
the bill is applicable to all cities of 400,000 and 
more inhabitants, which limits it to New York 
and Brooklyn. 











We do not see how the Probibitionists are 
going to continue their warfare against the 
amended bill, since the additional provision in 
regard to illicit selling takes away their strong- 
est ground of objection. They can only point 
to the wide difference between the liquor li- 
cense fee and that for beer and wine 
license, but they should remember that, out of 
about 9,000 licensed saloons in this city, nearly 
8,000 have full liquor licenses, and it is upon 
them that the restraint is needed. We are very 
glad that all efforts to reduce the $1,000 fee 
have failed thus far, for statistics all show 
that any fee less than that is not sufticiently 
restraining. In the following thirteen cities 
it will be seen that the number of saloons to 
population rises pretty steadily in 
tion as the license rate goes down : 


propor- 


Saloons to 





City. Saloons. License. poputa- 
tion, 
Oe 176 $1,000 1 to 426 
Kansas City....... 405 R45 1 to 309 
ere 1,600 550 1 to 312 
Chicago... ... 3,760 500 lto 213 
eS Parr 1,023 300 1 to 130 
Cleveland......... 1,540 200 1 to 129 
Indianapolis ...... 448 200 1 to 28S 
= See 600 100 Lto2l 
San Francisco... 2,799 S4 lto S84 
Brooklyn ........ 3.000 76 lto 216 
New York....... 9,197 75 1 to 138 
Philadelphia...... 5,959 50 1 to 142 
Baltimore ..... 2,655 50 lto lls 
The obvious fact disclosed is that any fee 


under $500 is too small to have much restrain- 





ing influence, and that the moment it 
above that sum the number of 


to fall off, 


rises 


begins 


s ilon ms 





The tribute which the Pennsylvania Repub- 
licans pay to Mr. Randall as a party ally by 
laying out a Democratic district for him in 
Philadelphia, would be less marked if this ap 
portionment was merely a natural and just 
one, made by an equitable division of the ter 
ritory according to population. But when it 
is found that in order to keep Mr. Randall, 
the Democrat, in the House of Representa 


tives, the partisan Republicans at Harris 
burg who make the apportionment have 
gone out of their way to patch him 
up a district that will give bim a Demo 


cratic majority, then the value of Mr. Randall 
as a Republican ally becomes all the more ap- 
parent. The arrangement of districts reported 
by the Committee last week divides those of 
Philadelphia,according to population and latest 
vote, as follows: 


Population, Mai. 
First District. 166,008 5,0v4 R. 
Second District............ 130506 6050 KR, 
Third District .. 108,238 3.586 D, 
Fourth District. 192,435 AST R, 
Fitth District... 125,000 2.006 R 
Sixth District. 118,123 S.8OL KR. 


Thus, in order to make a Democratic ma 
jority for Mr. Randail, the Republican legisla 
tors have to construct a district which contains 
nearly 40,000 less population than the average 
population of the other Philadelphia districts, 
and 83,500 less the 
these. The Democratic majority in the next 
House of Representatives will be much mor 


than most populous of 


stupid than the average majorities at Washing 
ton if, in the face of all the evidence of the 
value of Mr. Randall to the Republicans, they 
once more permit him, in terror of the 
‘*free trade,” to be elevated to a place in 
which he will have the greatest opportunity to 
pay his debt to his political op; ouents. 


ery of 





Mr. Sherman’s speech at Nashville is an im- 
pressive proof of the decadence of the Republi 
can party. The most striking thing inthe de- 
velopment of public opinion in this country 


since the last Presidential election is the hearty 
response, not merely of his own party, but of 
all candid members of the Opposition, to Mr. 
Cleveland’s firm stand against the theory 


that ‘‘the Government 


which is at 


should support. the 
people,” the bottom = of 
the great river-and harbor log-rolling bills, 
the Blair educational 
protective duties, The country is evidently 
with Mr. Cleveland in the firm 


schemes, and the high 


stand 





which he has taken paternalism 
in government; and the party which pre 
sents in 1888 the candidate who best em 


bodies this sentiment, will secure the votes that 
will decide the election. Yet, with all this as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face, the Republi 
can leader who has been accounted the most 
promising, deliberately commits his party 
in all the above particulars to a policy which 
a nation rejects. This indicates, if it does not 
prove, that the possibility of again bringing the 
Republican party abreast with the times is 
past. 





Senator UNCON islv pa 


to the Democratic Administ: 


tion in lus Speer hat Nashville 


notable tribute 


the denial in times past of equal rats 


Southern negroes at the polls, he said | 


was glad to hear, in passing through se 


of the Southern States, conservative ¢) 
zens say that public sentiment now rn 
volts at the unlawful methods to def: 
the free exercise of equal rights of 

zens that have been adopted in several States 
and ate still practised in what are Know 
as the black counties of the South This 


agrees With the observation of Gen. Armestron 


of the Hampton (Va.) Institute, whos: 
cently made a tour through the Sout! 
and who testifies that a better feeling 

tween the races” is setting in ait 
Mr. Cleveland's inauguration. Such adm 


sions by men like Senator Sherman and Ge: 
Armstrong, that Administratl 
has done more than the Republicans ever wes 
able to do to establish 
nal the 


dispose of the plea that the 


1 Democratic 


ust relations betwee 


blacks at the 


whites : South, cfTectua 
Republic wn 
ought to be restored to 


power in the interes 


the colored rac 


Not a day now passes that fails 


some pew Republican paper of good star 

in its State against th t i Mi 

Blaine by the party next vear dt 

tines » be particularly t . 2 W 

where the Blaine craze used to be so st 

In Iowa the protest of the Moor 1 Bu 

lington is pron y retchoed by tl \ 
treet? in Council Blutts, which submits 


to its readers the query whether Mr. Blain 
hke Mr Clay in IS44, at the 


his strength, ind follows it 


Was notin ISS4, 


height of up with 


these other queries Is it possible to increase 


or even maintain the enthusiasm of bis ad 


mirers of two vears ago Is it 


bring him any new elements of sup; 


there any which he is more 


quarter mn 
popular now than in 1884 


which he 


Is the confidence 
inspires men and 

And, finally and 
carry now, 


Stat of 


in other public 
party leaders greater most 
decisive lv, could he 
ISS4, the 
New 
State of Connecticut ? 
it for granted that 


any better 
than in 


Indiana 
the State ot ! 


York or the 
Evidently 


its readers will 


taking 
answer all 


the Ve 
trusting to the 


of these queries in the negative, 


Ht penne if 


ridicules the suggestion of 
chapter of 


{ 
of cl 


vecidents and ‘‘clutching at straws 
iances in this or that Southern State—th« 
or North Carolina, or 


Virginias, lrennessee—in 


order to compensat 
taken in the North,” 
a leader 


of a division.” 


for risks unnecessarily 
and advises the choice of 


‘on whom there would be no chance 





While the 
ing the 


fepublican press is tis confess 
folly and fatality of renominating in 
1888 the Republican candidate of 1884, the 
tone of the Democratic press makes it daily 
more certain that Mr, Cleveland will be re 
nominated by the Democrats without any seri 
ous opposition, 


The Savannah errs and the 
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Atlanta Constitution are certainly as well en- 
titled to speak for the Democrats of Georgia as 
any two papers in the State. The Ners declares 
that ‘‘there is no doubt but that the Demo- 
cratic party will desire President Cleveland to 
run again,” and that ‘‘in consequence it might 
as well be understood that he will be renomi- 
nated,” Referring to what it calls the ‘‘amus- 
ing theory” that Mr. Cleveland is very unpopu- 
lar with his party, and that his firmness 
and consistency in carrying out his own 
convictions, and what he conceives to be 
the policy of the party, have created dis- 
sensions which cannot be healed, the Constitu- 
tion declares that ‘‘ the President is responsible 
for a wise and conservative policy that bas com- 
mended itself to the better sense of the people 
of the country”; that ‘‘he is stronger with the 
great mass of Democratic voters to-day 
than he was when he delivered his in- 
augural address”; that ‘‘he has inaugurated 
and carried out an administrative policy that 
will add thousands of votes to the Democratic 
party in the next election ”; and that ‘‘ the Re- 
publicans will discover in due time that the 
Democratic party is for Cleveland.” Such 
language from _ representative Democratic 
newspapers shows that the St. Louis Globe. 
Democrat was quite right when it notified the 
Republicans who are counting on the alleged 
Democratic hostility to Mr. Cleveland, that 
papers like the New York World and Sun and 
Louisville Courier-Journal *‘ voice the views of 
a mere handful of malcontents, whose wishes 
would not have the slightest influence in di- 
recting the party choice, and whose opposition 
would not be a featherweight in a canvass 
against the party candidate.” 





The President has made a very good selec- 
tion for the Turkish mission in the person of 
Mr. Oscar 8. Straus of this city, a Jewish law- 
yer of excellent standing, and an active Mug- 
wump and reformer. The Turkish mission is 
not, it must be admitted, a post of great respon- 
sibility, as we have but little trade with 
Turkey and no interest in the Eastern ques- 
tion, and could not, in case of a war, threaten 
her with any loss or damage that she 
would care about. But we have missionaries 
there who are doing admirable work, and who 
sorely need support ard protection, as some of 
them have before now been murdered with per- 
fect impunity. Moreover, though Turkey is a 
rapidly decaying State, new nations are 
springing from her soil, which are probably 
destined to make a great figure in European 
history during the coming century. At such 
a crisis, it is most desirable that the United 
States should be represented there, as it was in 
Gen. Wallace’s day, by somebody who, in 
intelligence as well as character, will do credit 
to the American name, and maintain American 
influence. The notion that it makes any differ- 
ence to the Sultan or the Turks whether a 
foreign minister is a Jew or a Christian, is 
ridiculous. To a good Mussulman they are 
both substantially the same thing—that is, 
people who, as the midshipman said of the 
Fiji Islanders, have no manners and whose 
customs are disgusting. 





The difficulties of the old-fashioned Blaine 
papers about the Inter-State Commerce Com- 





mission are so great that one cannot help feel- 
ing sorry for any Blaine editor who finds 
them insuperable, and lets the whole subject 
alone. Our wretched contemporary, the Bos- 
ton Journal, seems to be in more trouble 
from this cause than any of its companions. 
For two days after the names of the Commis- 
sioners were announced it remained perfectly 
silent about them, probably because the editor 
was either looking for advice or was sitting at 
home in dumb despair, surrounded by his fa- 
mily. Apparently, either nobody advised him 
to face his trouble like a man and say that 
Cleveland had done a good thing, or, if any- 
body did give him this advice, he disregarded it. 
What he seems to have resolved on was to seek, 
not work or strife, in which so many people 
find a cure for sorrow, but mild distraction. 
He has, in other words, turned to Nature as the 
best relief from Cleveland. So on _ the 
third day, instead of writing an article 
on Inter-State Commerce Commissioners, 
he wrote one on ‘‘ Orchids.” We have it be- 
fore us, and we hke it much. It does him 
credit to produce such a work under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘ Breathing the fervor_of the 
tropics,” says he, ‘‘expressing the strange 
luxuriance of vegetation which comes with the 
glare of sunlight, moisture, and rapid decay, 
orchids come forth on exhibition in the 
midst of the pale New England spring 
to cause wonder and bewildered curiosity. 
They are queer flowers, both botanically and 
esthetically.” He then prefaces a stirring 
account of the difficulty of keeping up our 
supply of orchids by saying: ‘‘No other 
flower represents such devotion of horticultu- 
rists and such perseverance under dangers by 
collectors.” If an entire stranger may be 
permitted to intrude on a scene of woe 
with a sympathetic and _ respectful sug- 
gestion, we would urge the mingling of 
music with flowers as an object of study until 
the present cloud passes from the journalistic 
sky. The ordeal, we are sure, will not last 
long. Time, the great healer, works wonders 
in these cases. It will not be many weeks be- 
fore our stricken contemporary will be able to 
speak of the Commission without betraying 
any emotion, or even to return to his old pas- 
time of lying about the Administration. 





The 7imes calls attention to a very gross 
misstatement and perversion contained in the 
Messrs. Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of Ameri 
can Biography,’ which seems to show that 
the firm will have to look after their editors 
a little more carefuliy. A cyclopedia of 
biography, being intended to be a_ per- 
manent and accurate book of _ reference, 
should, in dealing with contemporary poli- 
tics and politicians, be absolutely colorless, 
and above all things should avoid producing 
party surmises or excuses as historical facts. 
The ‘Cyclopedia,’ however, in the sketch 
of Dr. Burchard of this city, is made to 
ascribe the loss of the State by Blaine, as a 
positive fact, to Dr. Burchard’s remark 
about ‘‘rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” The 
‘* official count,” says the writer with ex- 
traordinary assurance, ‘‘ gave the State and 
the Presidency to the Democrats by only 
1,047, and the number changed by Dr. Bur- 
chard’s remarks was reasonably estimated at 





several thousand.” The loose, slip-shod charac- 
ter of this last assertion hardly calls for com- 
ment. How ‘‘ reasonably”? And by whom 
‘‘ estimated "? By what process was the num- 
ber ‘‘several thousands” reached? It is 
very discreditable that such things should ap- 
pear in a book which anybody is expected to 
put on his chelves as a reservoir of facts. 4The 
truth is, that not one man has ever appeared, 
or been produced, or designated by name 
or description, who admitted that he had, 
or was known to have, changed his vote 
by reason of Dr. Burchard’s remark. That 
his remark had any influence whatever on 
the vote was a mere guess or suggestion of 
some of Mr. Blaine’s managers in the first mo- 
ments of chagrin over the miscarriage of the 
arrangements they had made for the capture 
of the Irish Catholic vote. A large por- 
tion of it they undoubtedly did secure, 
which accounts for the closeness with which 
Blaine followed Cleveland in this State, but they 
did not get all they expected, and had bar- 
gained for, owing to ‘‘ Johnny” O’Brien’s 
treachery, and thus lost their money and the 
election. We are here stating things which it 
would be difficult to get an intelligent man in 
this city to deny, and for which a large 
amount of evidence might be produced, and 
yet we should never think of admitting 
them into a book of reference as historical 
truth. The Burchard theory of Blaine’s de- 
feat was put afloat, not because it had any 
foundation whatever, but because it was the 
only one available which was not damaging 
to Blaine personally, and which relieved the 
managers in this city from responsibility. 





The Reform League of Baltimore, an orga- 
nization of men of both parties who have been 
zealously working to secure honest elections, 
has won a notable victory. There bas been for 
some time a registration law upon the statute- 
book, but registers who were disposed to falsi- 
fy the books have been in the habit of striking 
off the names of qualified voters and adding 
bogus names by wholesale, in the belief that 
but a tithe of these frauds could be rectified 
before election, and that the courts could 
not review their work after election. But 
a unanimous decision bas just been ren- 
dered by the Court of Appeals which establishes 
the fact that the registration law was made for 
a practical purpose, and that registers cannot 
defeat its operations by piling up cases and 
throwing obstacles in the way of the courts un- 
til after election. This is a great point gained, 
and will encourage the League to continue 
its efforts, and bring to as speedy trial as pos- 
sible the thousand cases which now crowd the 
dockets of the courts, with the result of ad- 
ministering an effective check to the system of 
frauds in elections. 





The ‘* gentleman in politics ” has frequently 
been a very odd, sometimes a very odious, 
figure during the past few years, so apt has he 
been to try to outdo the “‘ practical men” in 
practicalness and the tricky politicians in 
trickery. We do not recall, however, at this 
moment a more grotesque example of 
his folly and his futility than Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge has been presenting re 
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cently in Rhode Island. He actually left 
his own State in order to defend on the 
stump the sale of the Governorship to a rich 
New Yorker, by a ring of politicians headed by 
Brayton, who while in the public - service 
stole $30,000 of the Government's money. ‘The 
American stump has seen many strange things, 
but nothing stranger than a man of fortune 
and a scholar, a Harvard graduate and quon- 
dam instructor, and an author of some repute, 
perorating publicly against the people who ob- 
ject to this degrading spectacle as guilty 


of a ‘‘mixture of sham morals and 
false issues which is revolting to any 
honest-minded man.” The trouble with Mr. 


Lodge and his congeners is that they forget, be 
fore they have got very far on their road, 
how ‘‘ honest minds” feel about any question 
of public morals or policy. In fact, they 
could not succeed in their new calling 
if they kept alive the memories of their better 
hours. So that Mr. Lodge’s talk about what 
‘revolts honest mirds ” in politics is about as 
valuable as his description of the Gardens of 
the Hesperides would be—that is, it is pure 
romance. 





The Tennessee Senate, by a close vote, reject- 
ed the House bill increasing the school fund 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and thus more 
than doubling the annual income available for 
educational purposes, but it substituted a 
measure, which has since been accepted by the 
House, that will produce the same desirable re- 
sult. The proportion of the general State tax 
devoted to the schools has been increased from 
10 to 15 cents on every $100 of property, and 
10 cents of what is called the privilege tax is 
applied to the same purpose, thus raising the 
total school fund from 10 to 25 cents per $100, 
or more than doubling it—besides which both 
branches have agreed in doubling the for- 


mer appropriation for the normal school. 
This increase of the State schvol fund of 
itself assures a decided improvement in 


the system, and if supplemented by the local 
taxes which the counties are able to levy, and 
which some of them are already levying, the 
Memphis Appeal says that ‘* the schools of the 
State may be kept open for nine months in the 
year.” As the Appeal further says, ‘‘ this would 
afford abundant opportunity for the children, 
black as well as white, to get an education and 
as fair a start in life as is vouchsafed now in the 
States most favoredinthisregard.” Best promise 
of all for Tennessee’s future, this remarkable 
development of her public-school system, es- 
tablished only about fifteen years ago, is the 


work of her own people, without any help | 


from a paternal government. 





The revival of Knownothingism in Califor- 
nia is a curious political phenomenon. At the 
State election last fali one Wigginton an 
nounced himself the candidate, for Governor, 
of the American party, and, although his per 
formance was much ridiculed, he received 
7,260 votes, or four out of every hundred that 
were cast. The recent municipal election in 
Oakland, the second city in the State, 
indicates that the new party possesses unex 
pected vitality. A full American ticket was 





put in the field, and although none of its 
nominees were elected except one who was also 
on the Republican ticket, its candidate for 
Mayor received 1,357 votes to 2,009 for the 
Democratic and 2,761 for the Republican. 
The remarkable feature of this result 1s 
the fact that the third party appears to 
have drawn more heavily from the Demo 


crats than from the Republicans, and the 
San Francisco Bulletin is inclined to the 
conclusion that Wigginton’s candidacy last 


fall hurt the Democrats throughout the State 
more than it did the Republicans. The inte 
resting question now is whether this 
Knownothing movement has vitality enough 
to last through 1888. The original Know 
nothing party swept California in 1855, when 
it carried the Governorship by 5,000 majority 
over the Democratic candidate, but at the next 
gubernatorial election, in 1857, it polled only 
about 19,000 out of 938,000 votes, 
never more heard of. 


hew 


and was 





Mayor Hewitt is quite right when he says of 
the primitive methods pursued in this city in 
the collecting of ashes and garbage : ‘‘ There 
is no other city in the world which presents 
such a spectacle as is to be found every day in 
the main thoroughfares of this city, encumber 
ed as they are by ash barrels, vessels containing 
garbage,and obstructions of almost every kind to 
the free use of the streets.” If the ashes and gar 
bage only stood on the sidewalks, it would be 
bad enough, but the nuisance goes far beyond 
that. ‘lhe favorite time of collecting them on 
Fifth Avenue and others of our principal tho 
roughfares appears to be between eight and 


ten in the morning, when the streets 
are most desired by pedestrians. The 
barrels are then lifted to the sides of 


the carts, and, if there is a wind, the larger part 
of the contents is distributed or 
three blocks and into the eyes and upon the 
clothing of all the passers-by. Fifth Avenue 
is literally almost intolerable in the morning 
hours because of this practice. Not only is 
such a spectacie unknown in any other city of 
the world, but in no other city would it be 
tolerated for a single day. 


over two 





Some of Cardinal Gibbons’s additions to his 
report on the Knights of Labor are lamentabk 
departures from the truthfulness and accuracy 
which should characterize the statements of a 
Christian minister. In fact, portions of the 
report read like a letter on ‘‘ Labor” from Geo. 

sutler to the New York Swn. For instance, 
he says, touching strikes 


‘First, strikes are not the invention of the 
Knights, but a universal, perpetual means by 
which workmen protest against what is unjust 
and demand their rights; second, in such a 
struggle of the multitudes of the poor against 
hard, obstinate monopoly, wrath and violence 
are offen as inevitable as they are regrettable; 
third, the laws and the principal authorities of 
the Knights, so tar from encouraging violence or 
occasions for violence, exercise a powerful pre 
ventive influence, seeking to keep strikes within 
the limits of legitimate action. An attentive ex- 
amination into the violent struggles between 
labor and capital has convinced me of the in 
justice of attributing violence to the Knights. 
Pheir principal authorities have proved the fact 
that itis as unreasonable to attribute violence to 
the Knights as to attribute to the Church follies 
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and crimes of her children against which she 


protests,” 
Now, it is not true that strikes are 


struggte of the | 


even in most cases, the f th 
against hard, obstinate monopoly The very 
use of the term ‘‘monopoly ” here is mis 
leading, and, coming from a man of education 


must be set down as used with intent to deceive 


Nor is it true that ‘‘the principal authorities 
of the Knights” discourage violence or seek 


On the 


bearing on the 


to prevent it contrary, every species 


of evidence subject shows that 


they have at every period of their existence 


either set it on foot, instigated it ‘ yeu 
it, connived at it, or ayx logived for it itl 
the Cardinal has not made an iteontive 
examination ” of this evidence, or his 1 
training bas been such that eXamina 

of evidence does him any good The ass 

that ‘their principal authorities have pros 


the fact,” ete which we confess Ww 


Is Olt 


not understand, To all outward appearance 
it 3s untrue, but it may be tru Wt 
‘principal authorities ire, When or wl 
they proved the fact, or w hi ws 
the unreasonable person who said that t 
Church was guilty of ** the crimes and foll 
of her children,” we do not Know. Tt would 


peopl eng ed merry 


seem, however, as if 
and folly were an odd sort of ‘‘ehildrer { 
any church to have 


The Irish Coercion Bill is 


eighty-ninth bill of the Kind presented 
liament within the present century Some of 
them have been worse than this one, but 


greatest peculiarity,as Mr.Gladstone has pointed 
out, lies in the fact that it is the 
bill 


of 


introduced = in 
the 
and the 
content which 
Knowledges to 
kinds of legislation Moreover, it is the first 
bill of the kind the teeth « 
strong English and Scotch disapproval 
the first which proposed to 
nent serious encroachments 
tional liberty, such as 
lic speakers and newspaper editors to the 
arbitary jurisdiction of justices of the peace, 


majority 
attempts to deal with dis 


House sc 


wv other 


first which 


the majority of the 
I 


w” real, and curable 
introduced in 
make perma 
on constitu 


subjecting pub 


and providing for the transportation to Eng 
land for trial, by what would be to all intents 
and purposes foreign juries, of persons indicted 
under it for certain offences. It 
membered that this device was resorted to for 


will be re- 


a similar purpose in this country before 
the Revolution. To give such a bill, pro- 
duced under such circumstances, a decent 


appearance, would have required extraordinary 
talent and Parliamentary experience on the 
Ministerial side. Its introduction by Mr. Bal- 


four, a clever young dinner-table states 
man, with a lady-like voice, languishing 
manner, and = small experience, with no 
better support than Mr. W. H. Smith the 


newsdealer could give him, was, of course, 
a tremendous undertaking. The sympathy 
freely shown for Dillon by the Gladstoneites 
during his impassioned harangue, and the 
open declaration of Hartington and Chamber 
lain for the policy of force, seem to promise a 
crisis in English politics of extraordirary vio 
lence. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WEDNESDAY, March 23, to Tugespay, March 29, 1887 

inclusive. | 

DOMESTIC. 
Tue President has appointed Mr. Oscar S8. 
Straus of this city to be Minister to Turkey in 
place of Mr. 8S. 8. Cox, resigned. Mr. Straus, 
who is thirty-six years old, was graduated 
from the Academic Department and the Law 
School of Columbia College. After a period 
of ill health at the practice of the law, he be- 
gan a successful mercantile career. He is the 
author of a volume on ‘ The Origin of a Re- 
publican Form of Government in the United 
States." He was recommended for appoint- 
ment by Mr. W. R. Grace, the late Henry 
Ward Beecher, and other prominent citizens of 
this State. 


The appropriation of $149,749 to indemnify 
Chinese subjects for the murder of their kins- 
men at Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, bas 
been placed to the credit of the disbursing 
officer of the Department of State for payment 
to the Chinese Minister at Washington. 


Lieut. Zalinski made successful experiments 
on March 26 at Fort Lafayette with his pneu- 
matic dynamite gun. It is a slender steel tube 
sixty feet long and one foot in diameter, 
balanced on a_ skeleton framework. Four 
shots were fired, each shell containing fifty 
pounds of dynamite. The air pressure was 
a thousand pounds. The first shot took 9 3-5 
seconds to travel 1,816 yards. and on touching 
the water it exploded. The second shot, with 
a slow fuse, struck the water 2,500 feet away, 
ricochetted, and disappeared. A second later 
a huge column of mud and water arose for 
many feet. In another shot the cartridge was 
twenty-five seconds in the air, and it struck 
3,868 yards away, or about two miles and a 
quarier. 


Senator Sherman addressed a large audience 
at Nashville, Tenn., March 24, on national 
politics. He spoke chiefly in praise of the pro- 
tective tariff. He found fault with the Demo- 
cratic party for having made no disposition of 
the surplus revenue. 


At a meeting on March 24 of the Democratic 
State Committee of Virginia, it was decided to 
call a State Convention to adopt a platform for 
this year’s campaign. The Legislature which 
will be elected will choose a United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. Riddleberger. 


The New York Railroad Commissioners 
have made an official study of the problem 
of heating passenger cars safely, and reported 
to the Legislature that no stove or heater is 
safe, and that it 1s practicable to heat a train of 
the usual length with steam or hot air from 
the engine or from a car constructed for this 
purpose. 

A high-license bill was passed by the As- 
sembly of New York, March 23, which, if it 
become a law, will fix the fee for a license to 
sell spirituous liquors in New York and Brook- 
lyn to be drunk on the premises at $1,000, and 
a license to sell malt liquors at $100. All the 
Republican members of the Assembly voted 
for it but four, and all the Democratic mem- 
bers but one voted against it. Since the bill 
has become a ‘‘ patty issue,” it is considered 
certain to pass the Senate. 

The Governor of New York has signed 
the Murphy ‘‘ Tenement Commission” Bill, 
which provides fora better system of inspec 
tion and better construction and care of tene- 
ments. Not more than 65 per cent. of any lot 
shall be covered by buildings, and no tenement 
in which two families live on one floor must 
have dark rooms. 


The Governor of New York has signed the 
Tilden Trust Incorporation Act, and the execu- 
tors under Mr. Tilden’s will can organize, and 
they now have power to carry out the provisions 
of the willto build and maintain the Tilden Free 
Library in this city. One amendment, how. 


? 


ever, that was proposed by the Tilden heirs 
was incorporated in the bill, which provides 
that nothing in the act shall be construed to 
affect the rights of the heirs in any legal pro- 
ceedings instituted to test the validity of the 
will. The litigation that is likely to follow 
will probably not come to an end except by a 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 


The collection of pictures made by the late 
A. T. Stewart of this city has been sold at 
auction. Some of the most noteworthy, with 
the prices they brought, are: Auguste Bon- 
heur’s ‘‘ Fontainebleau,” $17,800; Fortuny’s 
“‘Serpent Charmer,’ $13,100; Gérdme’s 
**Pollice Verso,” $11,000; Meissonier’s ‘‘ At 
the Barracks,” $16,000; Erskine - Nicol’s 
‘*The Disputed Boundary,” $15,250; Meis- 
sonier’s celebrated ‘‘ Friedland, 1807,” $66,000; 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,” $53,000 ; 
Knaus’s ‘‘ Children’s Party,” $21,300 ; Troy- 
on’s ‘* Landscape and Cattle,” $11,000. The 
total proceeds of the sale wére $513,750. 


It has become known that the purchaser of 
‘* The Horse Fair” was Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. He has presented the picture to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. In his letter of 
presentation he wrote: ‘‘ It seemsto me to be a 
work of art which should be in a position 
where it can be permanently accessible to the 
public. In the gallery of the Museum this ob- 
ject will be obtained.” Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1807” 
was bought by Mr. Elbert Hilton, son of ex- 
Judge Hilton. 


Six of the jurors in the case of Thomas 
Cleary, one of the members of the New York 
Board of Aldermen of 1884, who was on trial 
for accepting money for his vote granting the 
franchise of the Broadway Railroad, stood for 
acquittal and six for conviction, and the jury 
was discharged March 24. 


Inthe Wisconsin Assembly a bill requiring 
railway companies to furnish annual passes, 
good in Wisconsin, to all members of the Legis- 
lature, elective State officers, and members of 
the courts of record, was passed by a vote of 
49 to 33 on March 26. 


A convention of the Knights of Labor in 
Pennsylvania is to meet in Harrisburg, April 
7, to consider bills now pending before the 
Legislature and to establish a permanent com- 
mittee to remain at Harrisburg and “‘ assist in 
the passage” of bills which the Knights favor. 


After the Republicans in Chicago had nomi- 
nated Mr. John A. Roche for Mayor, the 
Democrats renominated Mayor Carter Har- 
rison. He declined, and two unsuccessful ef- 
= have since been made to agree on a candi- 
date. 


A company of Socialists in Chicago have 
threatened to kill a member of the Legislature 
of Illinois unless he retract criticisms of the 
conduct of two other members who attended 
the funeral of the wife of one of the imprisoned 
Anarchists, and thereby showed sympathy with 
them. A few days before this threat an effort 
was made to take the life of another member 
of the Legislature who had offended the Social- 
ists. 

Twenty thousand of the voters of St. Louis, 
who number not more than 45,000, have failed 
to register preparatory to the forthcoming 
municipal election. 

A college for voung women will be opened 
at Princeton in September, which is meant, 
with modifications of the Harvard plan, 
to be a Princeton ‘‘ Annex.” There will 
be two courses—the collegiate department 
and a preparatory department. Requirements 
for admission to the collegiate department 
will be the same as those of Princeton 
College. All the studies of the Freshman 
and Sophomore years except Greek will be re- 
quired. In the two higher classes the regular 
course may be modified by lectures. An ad- 
vanced course in the French and German lan- 
guages and literature may be substituted for 
Greek, and other changes made as in the lec- 





ture system of Princeton College, The Rev, 





J. H. McIlvaine is principal, and most of the 
instruction will be given by professors of 
Princeton College. 


The lumbermen in northern Maine, where 
the snow in many places is eleven feet deep in 
the roads, have found it necessary to shovel 
out places by the side of the road for their 
horses, and to haul food to them on hand 
sleds to keep them from starving. 


Trains on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
crossed the bridge and trestle over the Missouri 
River at Bismarck, Dak., March 27, for the 
first time in eight days. The overflow is yet 
causing the destruction of much property, and 
the number of persons who are reported to 
have perished becomes larger. 


The bark Scot’s Bay, on its voyage from 
Fernandina to Lisbon, was capsized at sea 
March 22. One of the crew died from ex- 
posure, another was washed overboard, two 
colored seamen became insane and committed 
suicide, and the captain and one mate, the only 
remaining men of the crew, were rescued, 
nearly dead, on March 24, 


The French steamship Scotia, approaching 
New York, ran ashore near Fire Island on the 
morning of March 25. She had nearly 900 
Italian immigrants on board, who all, how- 
ever, were safely put ashore and brought to 
New York by rail. The sea has been so high 
since the accident that the steamer had not on 
Tuesday been floated. 


The transatlantic yacht race from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown between the Coronet and 
the Dauntless for $10,000 a side was won by the 
former. She crossed the line off Roche’s Point, 
Cork Harbor, Ireland, at 12:40 P. M., Queens- 
town time, March 27. The Dauntless arrived 
on the afternoon of March 28. The corrected 
time of the winner was 14 days 19 hours 3 
minutes and 14 seconds. The voyage was a 
very stormy one, and gale after gale was en- 
countered. Thursday, March 17, a fearful 
gale was blowing, at the rate of ninety miles 
per hour, and all that night the Coronet was hove 
to. The following Tuesday another gale struck 
the yacht, and sbe lay to for nearly twenty 
hours, making only 38 4-5 knots in the twenty- 
four hours. The greatest number of miles 
made in any one day was on last Saturday, 
when she made 291 miles, an average of over 
twenty miles per hour. The Coronet sailed in 
all 2,934 miles, which is within forty-four miles 
of the shortest course possible between the two 
points, and averaged witbin a very small frac- 
tion of 200 miles per day. 

The report of the Bell Telephone Company 
made on March 29 to the annual meeting of 
its stockholders, shows that during the year 
there was an increase of 9,318 subscribers, 
against an increase of 2,969 in 1885. The com- 
pany controls 14,185 miles of wire, 2,613 miles 
of which are under ground. 

Mr. William R. Travers, who had been ill for 
some time at Bermuda, died there March 19, 
and his body was brought to this city on March 
27. For many years he was a prominent fig- 
ure in all places of public resort, in theatres, in 
club life, and on the race course, and it would 
be difficult to name any one whose face and 
figure would be missed more widely in New 
York. He was born in Ba'‘timore in 1819. 
He was a merchant in his native city for seve- 
ral years, and he married a daughter of the 
late Reverdy Johnson. For more than thirty 
years he was a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. His fortune is estimated tu 
be $3,000,000. Judge Samuel H. Treat of 
the United States Court for tne Southern Dis- 
trict of Illinois died in Springfield March 27, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was nominated 
to the bench of the Southern District of Ihi- 
nois by President Pierce, March 3, 1855, and, 
out of the more than fifty men in the country 
holding like positions, there is but one who 
has served longer. It is said that the propor- 
tion of his decisions that have beea reversed is at 
least as small as that of any other Judge upon 
the District Bench in the United States, 
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Other men of prominence who have died 
this week are the Rev. Ray Palmer of New- 
ark and Mr. Paul Tulane of Princeton, N. J. 
Mr. Palmer was a well-known Congregational 
preacher and writer on religious subjects. He 
was the author of the hymn, ‘‘ My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee.” Mr. Tulane made a for- 
tune as a cotton dealer in New Orleans; and al- 
though be had long resided at P-inceton, he 
founded and endowed the university at New 
Orleans that bears his name. 

FOREIGN, 

The conflict between the Irish party and the 
Tory officials in Ireland has again become 
sharp. The Parnellite Dublin paper United 
Ireland on March 23 spoke of the Secretary 
for Ireland as ‘‘the bloody Balfour with a 
tiger’s heart wrapped in a woman’s hide.” 
When the police undertook on the same day 
to evict peasants at Carrickmacross, they found 
the cottages barricaded, and boiling water was 
poured on them from the upper windows. 
Another priest, Father Ryan, has been arrested 
for refusing to testify concerning his action as 
trustee for tenants under the plan of campaign. 

Still another Irish priest, Father Slattery, 
has been sent to prison in Dublin for refusing 
to give information concerning the plan of 
campaign. The people gathered about the 
cab in which he was driven to jail in such 
numbers that the police rode with drawn 
swords to clear a lane for the cab. Mr. 
O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, with the 
Lord Mayor and Archbishop Croke, rode in 
the Lord Mayor’s carriage to the prison. 

Mr. Gladstone made a long speech in the 
House of Commons March 24, on the motion 
for urgency for the Coercion Bill, in which his 
main effort was to point out the difference be 
tween the Irish provocation for coercion now 
and in 1881 under his ministry, He contended 
that Irish crime then was of a different charac- 
ter from the present Irish crime, which 1s sim 
ply a combination to obtain a fair reduction of 
rent. He trusted that the people of England 
would see the Liberals united in opposing this 
ill omened measure to the last stage, and that 
the Liberal members would ring out the voices 
of justice and reason against a Government 
which, after eighty-six years of experience, was 
preparing, under the name of a statute of Par- 
liament, to strike a fresh blow at the life and 
happiness of Ireland and at the prosperity, con- 
tentment, and unity of the empire. Speaking 
of the application of closure, he said inciden- 
tally that he had seen more Parliamentary life 
than any other man in the House, but he never 
knew of so grave a state of affairs. It was due 
to an extreme abuse of power by the majority, 
which, if persisted in, would leave behind a 
sense of intolerable wrong. 

The Irish Crimes Bill was explained in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Balfour, Secretary 
for Ireland, on March 28. Its chief features 
are to give to magistrates power to examine 
witnesses on oath, even when no persons are 
charged with crime; to give the Government 
power to change the venue for graver offences 
from lreland to England, and to give the Vice- 
roy power to proclaim dangerous socicties 
found to be disturbing the peace In his 
speech on the bill, Mr. Balfour said that to 
meet the difficulty of getting verdicts the Gov- 
ernment proposed to abolish the jury system 
altogether for certain classes of crime, giving 
the magistrate jurisdiction, with power to 
impose a maximum penalty of six months’ 
imprisonment in cases of criminal con- 
spiracy, boycotting, and the like. His 
speech provoked one of the most remarka- 
ble scenes of recent years in the House. 
A succession of contemptuous questions, 
jeers, interjections, suggested emendations, 
and mock encouragement to ‘‘go ahead,” 
‘* keep it up,” were shouted at him, and when 
he hesitated for a moment there was a chorus 
of cat-calls, On the front Opposition beneh 
Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Morley sat side by side. 
Mr. Gladstone’s face was flusned, a most un- 
usual thing with him, in his excitement as the 
stringency of the measure became apparent, 





Mr. Dillon’s reply to Mr. Balfour was an ex- 
cited speech, in which he said: ‘* If I thought 
they (the people of England) could accept such 
a measure, I would abandon public agitation, 
for I would consider that the man had the heart 
of a slave who would submit such a matter to 
agitation. I should do one of two things: 1 
would leave for ever the country wherein no 
Irishman could live except like a slave, or, if 
the Irish people were willing, l would be proud 
and willing to lead them on to battle.” 


Mr. Gladstone spoke in opposition to the 
Irish Crimes Bill in the House of Commons 
March 29. He said that the bi!l, instead of 
being a cure for Irish ills or even a palliative, 
was a measure that would aggravate the deep 
est seated and worst disorders. ‘* Among its 
most insulting and exasperating proposals,” he 
declared, ‘‘the worst ever submitted to Parlia- 
ment, is the provision that Irish trials be held 
in London. I have never known such a blow 
at the national feeling of Ireland. The Gov 
ernment could have devised nothing more like- 
ly to aggravate every existing evil. As to the 
permanent duration of the bill, the proposals 
make one’s blood boil. To establish what was 
formerly only a temporary remedy as a perma 
nentrule of existence for society in Ireland 
will put a brand of inferiority upon Ireland 
for ever, recognizing as a fixed principle that 
force is aremedy. The lesson of many years 
shows that force is no remedy.” 


Mr. Parnell on March 29, in a cable mes- 
sage to President Fitzgerald of the American 
Irish Land League, said that the Irish Crimes Bill 
is stringent, tyrannical, and uncalled for by the 
state of affairs in lreland ; and he appealed to 
the American people ‘‘ for that sympathy and 
support which they have never withheld from 
a people struggling for liberty.” 


Queen Victoria has commanded all the mem- 
bers of the royal family to come to London to 
celebrate her jubilee. 


The Duchess of Cumberland, youngest 
daughter of the King of Denmark, and sister 
of the King of Greece, the Czarina of Russia, 
and the Princess of Wales, was placed in a 
lunatic asylum near Vienna for melancholia 
on March 24. 

The annual boat race between the crews of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities was rowed 
March 26 over the usual course on the Thames 
from Putney to Mortlake, and was won by the 
Cambridge crew in twenty minutes and fifty- 
two seconds. The record of races won now 
stands: Oxford 23, Cambridge 20. 

The formal challenge by the Royal Clyde 
Yacht Club of Glasgow, on behalf of the vacht 
Thistle for the America’scup, has been received 
by the Secretary of the New York Yacht 
Club. The races will be run next fall. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter of New York 
made ber début on March 29, at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, London, as Anne Sylrester in 
Wilkie Collins's *‘Man and Wife.” Many 
prominent persons were present. The critics 
are agreed that the character was not suited to 
Mrs. Potter, but they praise her for her effort, 
and predict a successful career for her 

Dr. Arthur Farre, F.R.S., the celebrated 
surgeon and medical writer, who was Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, died in London 
March 25 at the age of seventy seven. 

The Emperor of Germany, after the celebra- 
tion of his ninetieth birthday, published an ad 
dress to the people in which he said: ‘‘ In my 
early vouth | saw the monarchy of my deeply af- 
flicted father under a direful visitation that tested 
the endurance of the people. I have since seen 
how the devoted loyalty, eager self-sacrifice, 
and undaunted courage of my people brought 
them Geliverance and elevation, and now in 
old age, after the many vicissitudes of my life, I 
look with pride and satisfaction upon the great 
transformation which the glorious events of the 
recent past, the imperishable feeling of German 
unity, and the sincere love of the Fatherland 
have effected in Germany. May the consum- 
mation achieved, after long yearning, by our 
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beloved country conduce—as I confidently 
hope it will—to ever increasing prosperity, ail 
classes of the nation living in the undisturbed, 


and blessed labors of peac 


The Emp ror received 1,648 tele 
gratulating him upon his birthday anniversary 
Of these 1.297 came from different parts of 
Germany. 60 from America, and 5 from Ca 
nada, He has sent to Queen Victoria for her 
jubilee a service of Saxon china, compos dof 
0 pieces of the famous vellow tin Phe 
centre piece, an enormous basket for fruit and 
flowers, is surmounted by a white and gold. 
bust of the Queen, surrounded in its turn by 
medallion portrait of all the royal family 

The Reichstag on March YS passed to 
third reading the budget, with the budget bills 


grams Cor 





and the Loan Bill. Dr. Windthorst, the Pr 
sident, and the Vice- Presidents of the Reichs 
tay were revlected by acclamation for the 
matmnde r of the se Ssion, ind the Reitchst wr thet 
adjourned over the Easter holidays nr 
next sitting will be on April 10 

More movements bave been made to ove 
come the French sympathy of the poople of 


Alsace Lorraine. A bill has bee 
the Reichstag to limit th 

tian Diet and so to change the education \ 
as gradually to abolish teaching tn the Prenet 
language. 


n prepared f 
y* wer of the Alss 


+) 


Eleven Alsatians have been sentenced to im 
prisonment at Berlin for six months for wear 
ing tri-colored ribbons there 

The Czar has made a 
sent tohim by the students of the University at > 


, } ¢ + tr 
reply to the address 


St. Petersburg congratulating bim on his eseay 
from the recent plot to kill him, in which he 
said: ‘‘ I thank the University and hope it w 
prove its devotion to me by deeds, 1 merely 
on paper, and endeavor to efface the grave it 


pression which the part that a number of stu 
dents took in the criminal ig my life 
has created in every one May God bless and 
guide the University aright 


r 





design ot 


Evidence given in the 
Anarchists on trial at Vienna shows that a we 
laid plot to burn the whole city was discovered 
just in time to prevent its execution, 


case af the fiitect 


The garrisons of Madrid and other Spanish 
cities were ordered to be in readiness for imme 
diate action on March 26, the Government 
fearing that a coup d'etat would be attempted 
by revolutionists 

Subsequently the Governors of Barcelona, 
Seville, Valencia, Cadiz, Valladolid, and other 
provinees arrested persons suspected of com 
plicity in a general revolutionary plot. The 
prisoners belong mostly to the lower classes. 


The French Government continues to make 
unsucvessful efforts to prevent gambling at 
races, On Sunday at Longchamps many ar 
rests were made for betting. 

The Pope, as a mark of special honor to 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York, has named 
him Prelate Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 


Ditler Gothard Monrad, a well-known Dan 
ish ecclesiastic, Cabinet minister and author, 
died March 28. He was born in 1811 at Co 
penhagen. He had been a journalist, Minister 
of Public Worship and Education, Bishop of 
Laaland again Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, and in the Cabinet of 1863 he was Presi 
dent and Minister of Finances. In 1865 he 
emigrated to Germany, but returned to Den 
mark in 1869 and resumed his place as Bishop. 


The complicity of Egyptian officials in the 
fraudulent sale of State lands, and the existence 
of a ring in the Finance Ministry whereby the 
Egvptian Government has been defrauded of 
£90,000, have been discovered. An Ameri 
can, Mason Bey, whois at the head of the land 
department, has declared himself innocent and 
demanded an inquiry. 


A despatch was received at London Marci) 
26 from Mr. Henry M. Stanley, saying that he 
arrived at the mouth of the Congo River on 
the morning of the 18th, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE REPUBLICANS. 


Tue selection of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commissioners was the most important act of 
President Cleveland’s Administration, for the 
law which they are to enforce is, perhaps, with 
the exception of the Resumption Act, the most 
important piece of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress since the war. The first stage of its 
interpretation and application will, therefore, 
need great skill and patience, not only to make 
the act in any way beneficial to the business 
community, but to prevent its proving a source 
of great loss and confusion. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that its committal to the 
hands of a body of active politicians, in need 
of salaries and occupation, would have been 
a most disastrous thing. And yet President 
Cleveland might have done vastly better than 
this without doing nearly as well as he has 
done. 

His success has, however, not only great 
commercial, but great political importance. 
It not only illustrates once more, and 
very strikingly, the extreme silliness of 
many of the maxims of political prudence 
as taught by professional politicians, but it 
does more than anything that has been done 
within five or six years to put our Republican 
friends—if we may use a bit of very expressive 
political slang—‘‘in a hole.” Of course, 
as we all know, it hardly needed a 
year of President Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration to get rid’ of the rubbish thrown 
up around his candidacy by the more 
violent Republican partisans during the can- 
vass. He was not long in office before the 
scatterbrained youths who do the “ arraign- 
ing” in the organic Republican press, ceased 
to ‘‘ dismiss him with a smile,” and laid aside 
the fear that he would issue a decree levying 
taxes on the Northern States to pay off the rebel 
debt and to compensate the slaveholders for the 
loss of their slaves. But he very speedily so rais- 
ed tbe standard of administrative purity that the 
Repwblican press began to complain bitterly of 
his doing, occasionally, things which all the 
Rer eblican Presidents had done as a rule, and 
which no politicians on either side had ever 
thought of finding fault with until he had shown 
that better things were possible. In fact, 
paradoxical as it seems, no such sterling com- 
pliments were ever paid to any President as 
the complaints which the Republican news- 
papers havé made of President Cleveland’s 
shortcomings, for it was he who taught them 
that they were shortcomings, and might reason- 
ably be complained of. 

The manner in which the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission has been filled has, however, 
apparently caused the President’s opponents 
greater embarrassment than anything which 


has gone before. This time they have 
absolutely ceased to impute bad motives, 


Hitherto, when he has made an_ un- 
deniably good appointment, attempts have 
been made to lessen its effect by alleging that 
it was made by way of paying some sort of 
debt to a wicked friend of the appointee, or 
that it was made as an offset to some particu- 
larly bad appointments made at the same time. 
In this case, however, the critics only break 
silence to applaud. Some, like the Boston 
Journal, are silent altogether, but otbers, like 





the New York Tribune, acknowledge, without 
reservation, that he has done well. All over 
the country his enemies, in fact, admit that he 
has behaved abominably well. 

Now, the effect of this on Democratic policy 
is easy to see. But the effect on Republican 
policy, though a little more recondite, is 
also not hard to discern. It is evidently 
going to hasten some kind of change 
of base in preparation for the next cam- 
paign. The harder to beat Cleveland seems, 
the greater will be the number of Repub- 
licans who question whether it will be wise 
to go into the fight in 1888 with the same 
leaders and war cries as in 1884, A large 
number of Republican newspapers have for 
a good while been seriously considering how 
they are to get along in the next canvass with- 
out the aid of the rebel debt, rebel pensions, 
compensation for slaves, the old fear that 
a Democratic Administration would over- 
throw the Government, and the personal 
attacks on Mr. Cleveland which played so 
large a part in the last canvass. But 
they are now beginning to consider also 
how they are to get along in the teeth 
of his acknowledged official excellence, 
and in the teeth of the strong hold he is 
acquiring on the confidence of the business 
community. The tougher the job of defeat- 
ing him, in case of his renomination, grows, of 
course the more stripping for the fray there is 
likely to be, and the more searching the inves- 
tigation into the causes of the disaster in 
1884. We think we know somebody 
who will suffer dreadfully from _ this 
investigation, and who will unquestionably 
be the first who will have to get out of the 


‘wagon as the load appears to grow heavier. 


One of the bad signs for him is the rapid dis- 
appearance, which we notice in many quarters, 
of the infantile delusion that the votes of 
cranks and ‘‘ kickers,” Pharisees and hypo- 
crites, do not count at American elections. 





GROWTH OF MUGWUMPISM. 


THE spring elections of the odd years in several 
of the States ordinarily attract little national 
attention, as they concern only judicial offices 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and the annual 
choice of a State ticket in Rhode Island usual- 
ly passes almost unnoticed. This spring, 
however, these contests are everywhere of un- 
common interest, and their results will be 
awaited with much curiosity. 

Michigan elects next Monday two judges of 
the Supreme Court and two Regents of the 
State University. The Republicans apparently 
have greatly the advantage in point of candi- 
dates, one of their nominees for judge having 
been for nearly thirty years a distinguished 
member of the court. They are also aided by 
the demoralization among the Opposition. For 
several years the Democrats and Greenbackers in 
Michigan have ‘‘ fused * on State and National 
tickets, and in this way they carried the judi- 
cial election in the spring of 1885. But there 
has been growing dissatisfaction with the 
union among both parties to it, and although 
the managers apparently favored a main- 
tenance of the fusion, the rank and 


file rejected the idea, and the Democrats 





have a ticket of their own this spring for the 
first time in years. But the Prohibitionists 
worry the Republicans by maintaining their 
organization, although the Republicans in the 
Legislature have submitted a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution, which is to 
be voted upon next week, and the Republi- 
can State Committee has issued an appeal 
for ‘“‘ active, united work” and “‘ a full vote,” 
which indicates serious apprehension as to the 
result. It is evident that the Democratic party 
of Michigan, demoralized as it has been by the 
fusion with the Greenbackers, has been great- 
ly strengthened by Mr. Cleveland’s course, 
The Republican Convention met just after the 
President’s veto of the Pauper Pension Bill, and 
some of the managers thought they could 
make something out of that action, for they 
put in the platform a plank declaring that the 
Republican party adhered to its past record in 
caring for the soldiers, ‘‘and that it condemns 
all Executive vetoes tending to deprive them of 
this support whenever and wherever just- 
ly due.” But it soon became plain that 
the Republican party could not fight 
against a pension veto supported by 
such Republican soldiers as Gen. Chamberlain 
of Maine, Gen. Cox of Ohio, and ‘‘ Matt” 
Quay of Pennsylvania. It may be noted in 
passing that at the recent State encampment of 
the Grand Army, a Blaine delegate presented 
a resolution speaking disrespectfully of the 
President, whereupon *‘ sharp hisses were giv- 
en through the hall,” and he was promptly sup- 
pressed. 

Wisconsin elects next week an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and both parties ac- 
quiesce in the retlection of the man whose term 
expires. The Milwaukee Sentinel says that “it 
has grown to be the usage of the people of Wis- 
consin not to make party nominations for Su- 
preme Court judges, or, when party nomina- 
tions are made, to defeat them.” The same 
principle is being adopted in local elections. The 
Racine Journal says th: t the fusion of the Repub- 
licans and a part of the Democrats of that city 
last year upon a municipal ticket composed of 
candidates from both parties, was followed by 
excellent results, removing municipal politics 
from the field of partisanship and giving the 
city one of the best administrations it has ever 
had. The Milwaukee people propose to follow 
this example in filling the Circuit and Superior 
Court judgeships in that county. The ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s party,” so called, which is really a com- 
bination of all the worst elements in the 
community, has put forth a ticket which 
was nominated by a Convention not more than 
six or eight of whose members were born in 
this country, and many of whom are not yet 
naturalized. These are sample names: Schil- 
ling, Blatz, Rudzinski, Czerwinski, Hanizeski, 
Andrzejewski, Neuka, Esche, Schleifer, Kle- 
fisch, Vogt, Lamm, Billerbeck, Chinsky, 
Grauvogel, Himmelstein, Doerfle, Herr, 
Meyer, Berg, Flintner, Dietrich, Norden, Maas, 
Schimmel, Theurig, Choinsky, Genz, Pautz, 
Schubert, Hornemann, Gmeiner, Koehler, 
Benzel, and Raduege. Last fall the Republi- 
cans and Democrats had separate tickets, and 
the organization run by Schilling elected the 
Sheriff, District Attorney, and other officers. 
This spring the friends of good government, 
without distinction of party, unite in the selec- 
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tion of candidates for judges, and everything 
promises the election of their ticket. 

Chicago is approaching another election of 
Mayor,and one result of the contest is already as- 
sured—the retirement of Carter Harrison. This 
odious demagogue has long controlled the 
Democratic party and secured four elections 
to the Mayoralty. This year he again got a 
nomination from a subservient convention, but 
the decent Democrats at last revolted, and his 
overwhelming defeat was so manifestly assured 
that he has declined torun. Mr. Harrison at- 
tributes the revolt against him to the Presi 
dent, and in one sense he is right. Mr. 
Cleveland, of course, has not used his in- 
fluence one way or the other in Chicago mu- 
nicipal politics, but his example has lifted the 
standard of the Democratic party so high that 
self-respecting Democrats will no longer vote, 
even under protest, for such a man as Harrison. 

The greatest public interest in any spring 
election attaches to the contest in the 
smallest State. Rhode Island elections 
for a long while have been so one-sided 
that nobody has paid much attention to them. 
The Republican Machine appeared to have a 
firm grip upon the little commonwealth. But 
the ring bas grown so overbearing and offensive 
that a large element of the Republican party 
has at last declared against it, and there is a 
hopeful prospect of its overthrow. It is 
evident that only one thing can save the Re- 
publican ticket—a vast corruption fund; and 
venal asa large proportion of Rhode Island 
voters notoriously are, it looks as though even 
this might not prove effectual. Certain it 1s 
that many hundreds of Republicans of the 
highest character will vote against the Republi- 
can ticket next week Wednesday, and it can 
only be elected by replacing their loss with the 
worst elements of the Democracy. 

It will thus be seen that Mugwumpism is 
growing both in the East and the West. The 
effect of this development upon the national 
canvass of 1888 is already perceptible. You 
cannot persuade a man to vote for the best 
candidate in a municipal or State election, and 
then make him believe that in a Presidential 
election he must vote for the party candidate if 
he is not the best man. The appetite for Mug- 
wumpism grows by what it feeds on, and the 
practice of independent voting in municipal and 
State elections involves the certain defeat of the 
Republican party next year if it presents a 
-andidate offensive to the independent voters. 
The acknowledgment by so many Republi- 
can newspapers of prominence during the past 
month that Mr. Blaine’s renomination would 
certainly defeat the Republican party, shows 
that the power of the Mugwump is at last ap 
preciated. 





THE FIELD CODE AT ALBANY. 


WHATEVER be the merits or demerits of the 
Field Code, we will ask our readers whether 
they can recall anything in the history of legis 
lation quite as scandalous as the manner in 
which it is sought to impose this much con- 
demned code upon the people of this State. 
There are many codes in force in ditferent 
civilized countries, but not one which was 
forced on the community in defiance of the 
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protests of the leading jurists of the State, and 
by direct appeals to the ignorance and prejudice 
of legislators, or pushed with an air of authori 
ty by callow journalistic youths who have 
taken up codification as a ‘‘topic.” No other 
civilized state has been seriously asked to 
make a change in the whole body of its 
law condemned by the great majority of the 
bar, and strenuously advocated by nobody but 
a very aged gentleman who had composed it, 

Consider, too, for one moment the means to 
which the codifier resorts year after year to 
procure its enactment. We venture to assert 
that his ways as a lawgiver are absolutely un 
precedented. The main argument which he 
uses with the legislators is that the lawyers 
who condemn his work—the only men in the 
community who can judge it intelligently—are 
actuated solely or mainly by the fear that it 
will diminish their practice, or, in other words, 
by purely mercenary motives, as if it could 
make any difference to a people whose bar was 
in this condition what kind of laws they had 
And he and his newspaper acolytes use this 
argument while knowing well, as we cannot 
help believing, that it is the infinite 
variety of human transactions which causes 
litigation, or, in other words, that it is over 
the application of the law, no matter how clear 
its provisions may be, that disputes arise, and 
that nothing can ever seriously diminish the 
number of lawsuits except an exact similarity 
between facts, which is as unattainable as an 
exact similarity between faces. 

Moreover, the passage of the code in the 
Legislature is actually pushed by precisely the 
same arts as any scheme of the city lobby, 
namely, by appeals to the ignorance and 
prejudice and party feelings of the legislators. 
Young Mr. Ives, who is working for it, pro 
cured its final passage in the Assembly by ar- 
guments which had no more to do with its me 
rits, or with the defects of the common law, 
than with the High-License Bill—that is to say, 
he got half-a-dozen totally indifferent members 
who were lounging round the lobbies to vote 
for it, in order to oblige him, and they did it 
in much the same spirit in which they 
would have taken a drink with him, or 
helped him to get the name of a village 
changed. Nor can we neglect a story which 
is current at Albany, and which, whether 
true or false, furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the state of mind in which the Legislature 
and the lobby approach the question of enact 
ing the code. It is said that ten Senators have 
formed a ‘* combine,” have agreed to hang to 
gether, and have given Mr. Field to understand 
that they will vote for the code for $1,000 
apiece. It is even said, and also believed, that 
the Manhattan Railway Company is being 
‘‘worked ” for the code, and that a Senator 
or Assemblyman can have ‘‘a man” put into 
the employ of that institution by vigorously 
assailing the common law. We repeat that we 
have no means of knowing whether these sto- 
ries are true or false ; but a good many people 
undoubtedly believe them, and they show the 
kind of atmosphere in which the code is being 
debated and likely to be disposed of. 

We feel very sure, however, that Mr. Field 
will not pay for the passage of his code, or at 
all events will not pay any such sum as this. 
But, although we dislike to say it of so old a 





man, he is not ingenuous in his dealings with 
the Legislature. It is his practice at Albany 
(and his example has been followed by a good 
many of those who support him) to quot 
the Legislature the favorable things said by va 
rious distinguished persons about codification 
and then to assume that his particular code ts 
entitled to the benefit of them. 
of course, imposes on a good many who have 
not given the subject much consideration. It 
broke down in an amusing way last week whet 
he triumphantly quoted to the Senate Commitioe 
Sheldon Amos and Frederick Pollock, leadit 
English advocates «f codification, without bx 
ing aware that they had both recently pro 
nounced the Field Code a mischievous failure 


This method 


The production of these particular opinions of 
course made a somewhat humorous drama 

‘ situation.” Prof. Holland, another leading 
English codifier, repudiates the code. The 
tide of knowledge and 
running steadily trust, last 
attempt to force this ill considered chang 
the law upon the people of this State. M 


reason is, in truth 


against this, we 


James C, Carter's address to the Committee of 
the Senate on the 28d) was a fresh and extrac 
dinarily forcible presentation of the objections 
to it, and we recommend it to the “perusal 
of everybody, whether lawyer or layman, wt 
is opposed to reckless and haphazard des 
with great public interests 

The last 
Quarterly, published by the Faculty of Politi 


cal Science of Columma College--which we 


number of the J'rf \ 


consider much the most promising attempt vet 
made in this country to found a journal devotdd 
to the philosophy of law and politics—has an e« 

ceedingly able discussion of the question af co 
ditication by Judge Dillon and another by M1 

Frederick J. Stimson and Prof 
Judge Dillon describes what he calls ‘' 


Munroe Smith 
our legal 
chaos,” meaning the difficulty of extracting 
the law from the mass of reports and statutes 
in which it is now buried, and declares him 
self an advocate of codification as defined by 
Mr. Justice Stephen, who says 

* A code ought to be based upon the principle 
that it aims at nofhing more than the reduction 
to a detinite and systematic shape of the results 
obtained and sanctioned by the experience of 
many centaries,” 

A more epigrammatic way of 
ing the Field 


condenin- 


Code could hardly have 
been hit on—for that code seeks not only to 
‘smash " the common law, as obsolete rub- 


bish, but to substitute, on many important 
points, for ‘‘ the experience of many centuries 

the experience of Mr. D. D. Field. 
Dillon amplifies somewhat Judge Stephen's 
definition by suggestions of his own, and pro- 


Judge 


nounces the making of such a code ‘* practica 
ble and expedient whenever it can be 
well and thoroughly done,” and that 
“the best interests of the community and the 
profession require that the work, great and 
difficult, choice and tender as it is, should be 
undertaken, and that it cannot be much longer 
delayed.” This means, of course, that it has 
not yet been undertaken by any competent per- 
son, which is true, . 

Prof. Munroe Smith makes some very inte- 
resting observations on the facts furnished by 
Mr, Stimson touching the tendencies of Ameri- 
can State legislation. He shows that the en- 
croachment of statute on the common law ceased 
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in all the older States fifty years ago ; that the 
disposition now in all the older communities is 
to let alone ‘‘ private law,” that is, that portion 
of the law which regulates individual activi- 
ties, or, in other words, to leave it to be 
moulded as now by the judges. and to embody 
in codes and statutes ‘‘ public [¢. e., political] 
law,” only—in other words, that portion of the 
Jaw which concerns the public interest as distin- 
guished from private interest. The distinction 
is an important one, and has also been dwelt 
on by Mr. Carter in the address to which we 
have referred above. The whole article is well 
worth attentive reading. It concludes with 
the following judgment on the Field Code: 

‘*The code which has been most fully investi- 
gated is that which was prepared for New York, 
but which has not been adopted in this State. It 
has twice been passed by the Legislature and ve- 
toed by the Governor; it has twice been rejected 
by the Legislature. It is again before the Legis- 
lature at this moment. Although it has not been 
adopted by the State for which it was prepared, 
it has been adopted as the civil code of Califor- 
nia. 

‘This code is not an accurate presentation of 
our common law. The testimony of the lawyers 
ot California, who are living under it, and the 
testimony of the lawyers of New York, who are 
afraid that they may have to live under it, agree 
upon this point. or is it scientitically satis- 
factory in its general plan or in its details. Its 
general arrangement is based upon that of the 
Code Napoléon, an arrangement which is now re- 
garded, in Europe, as antiquated and unsatis- 
factory. It reproduces some of the worst fea- 
tures of that code, particularly in its abundance 
of definitions and rules of interpretation. 

‘* That these matters should not be inserted in a 
code is now a maxim of European codification.” 


TAXED AND UNTAXED LIQUOR. 


WE publish in another column a table of sta- 
tistics showing that in a dozen or more of the 
larger cities of the country the proportion of 
liquor-saloons to population varies accord- 
ing to the license fee charged; that 
as the fee goes up in size, the number of 
saloons decreases; and that as it dimi- 
nishes, the number of saloons increases. 
Since that table was made up, statistics have 
come to hand showing that in every instance 
in which prohibition has been tried it has re- 
sulted, not in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, often not even in a restriction of it, but 
in allowing it to be carried on free from all 
tax to the State; that in every instance 
in which high license has been adopted, it has 
acted as a restraint upon the traffic, and 
has largely increased the revenues of the State; 
and that in no case has such license failed 
greatly to reduce the number of saloons. 

These statistics were collected by an eminent 
jurist of Michigan, Mr. D. Bethune Duffield, 
and were presented by him to a recent meeting 
in Detroit which had been called to give 
popular protest against a proposition to repeal 
the liquor-tax law of Michigan and substitute 
for it a prohibitory law. Mr. Duffield showed 
first how completely prohibition has failed of 
its object. In Vermont, after thirty years of 
prohibition, the United States revenue returns 
show 446 open saloons. In Iowa, there were, 
before the prohibitory law was enacted, 
3,834 liquor-dealers; in 1886, under pro- 
hibition, there were 4,033, and a total 
manufacture of 5,894,545 gallons of liquor, 
with no revenue to the State. In Kan- 


sas, before the prohibitory law, there were 
under the prohibitory 


2,389 liquor-dealers ; 





law there were, in 1886, 1,850 with no reve- 


nue to the State. In Maine, after about thirty 
years of prohibition, there were, in 1886, 1,262 
liquor-dealers, of whom 1,156 were retailers of 
spirituous liquors, and 100 dealers in malt 
liquors, a proportion of one liquor-dealer to 
every 515 of the population. In the city 
of Bangor there are 140 open saloons, 
or one for every 120 of the populaticn. 
In Portland there are 150 saloons, or one 
to every 225 of the population. Neal Dow, 
the “father of prohibition,” said in an inter- 
view published on September 11, 1886, ‘‘There 
is not a city or town in Maine in which the law 
is not entirely ignored,” and ‘‘ intoxication in 
this State has not been perceptibly lessened.” 
The State gets no revenue from the traffic. 

In Rhode Island the results of the first six 
months of prohibition, as revealed by care- 
fully prepared statistics, show that there are 
1,369 dealers now, against 1,471 under license, 
and an innumerable number of “clubs” or 
secret selling places; that the enforcement of 
the law in the courts has been a total failure in 
all parts of the State save Newport County, 
where it has been pretty well enforced by local 
authorities. There is no revenue to the State. 

Now let us see what the results are in States 
in which taxation of the traffic prevails, be 
ginning with Michigan, for which Mr. Duffield 
gives some very remarkable figures. After 
twenty years of prohibition the State had in 1874 
6,444 saloons, or one for every 207 inhabitants. 
In May, 1875, a tax law was passed which 
required every retail seller of spirituous or 
mixed liquors to pay an annual tax of $300, 
every wholesale dealer $500, and every retail 
or wholesale dealer in malt liquors alone $200. 
In 1876, one year after the law went into effect, 
the returns showed that the number of dealers 
had been reduced from 6,444 to 4,867, a de- 
crease of 1,577. In 1877, the returns showed 
only 3,996 dealers, a further reduction of 
871. In 1882, six years after the law had 
gone into effect, there were in the State 
only 3,461 saloons, or one to every 536 of 
the population. Here was a decrease since 
1874 of 2,983 saloons, nearly 50 per cent. 
All this had been accomplished in spite of the 
increase of population. If the ratio of saloons 
to population which existed under the pro- 
hibition law had continued under the tax law, 
the State would have had, in 1882, 8,966 
saloons, instead of 3,461, and would have to- 
day 10,000 instead of Jess than 5,000. The 
revenue to the State under the tax law has 
been up to date $8,166,921. 

In Ohio similar results have been accom- 
plished. The first year’s returns under the 
tax law show that in 70 of the 88 counties 
1,019 saloons have been extinguished, and 
$1,494,000 has been paid into the Treasury in 
taxes. Gov. Foraker says: ‘‘ The most reliable 
data obtainable indicate that the tax law has 
suppressed a large percentage of the saloons, 
and that practical prohibition has been se- 
cured under the local-option feature of the 
Dow law in at least 150 municipal corporations 
of this State.” 

In Illinois, where the High-License Law 
went into effect in 1883, the results are no less 
striking. There were in the State in 1883 
about 13,000 saloons, from which the State 
received a revenue of about $700,000, 





a license of $52 each. Sixteen months after 
the law went into effect the number of saloons 
had been reduced to 9,000, and the revenue de- 
rived from that source increased to $4,500,000. 
In that brief period 4,000 saloons had 
been wiped out of existence. In Chicago 
alone over 1,000 disappeared in one year, 
In Springfield, the capital city of the State, the 
number of saloons ‘had been reduced a few 
months later from 157 to 104, while the re- 
venue from that source had risen from $17,000 
to $52,000 per annum, or 200 per cent. In 
Peoria, before the High-License Law went into 
effect, there were 220 saloons, paying license 
fees aggregating $22,000. In March of 1885 
the number of saloons had been reduced nearly 
one-half and the revenue therefrom increased 
to $63,000 a year, or nearly trebled. 

It is unnecessary to say a word in support 
of figures like these. If the prohibition advo- 
cates would stop reasoning from their feelings 
and look at accomplished results, they would 
all be in favor of high license as the only prac- 
tical remedy for the evil they are fighting. 








SOME WAGNER LETTERS. 


‘““FIFTEEN LETTERS BY RICHARD WAGNER” is 
the heading of an article printed in the February 
and March numbers of the Rundschau, and in- 
cluding the full text of the letters. They were 
addressec to the writer of the article, Frau Eliza 
Wille, the wife of a Hamburg journalist who had 
wearied of public strife and settled in a Swiss 
village, Mariafeld, near Ziirich, devoted to agri- 
culture and the education of his children. In 
the eyes of all who worship musical genius, Frau 
Wille was a remarkably privileged person. Not 
only did she entertain Wagner for a whole sum- 
mer at her house, when he was completing his 
‘* Meistersinger ” score ; she was also one of the 
first to hear parts of the ‘‘ Tristan” music, and 
the Nibelung poems, which Wagner first read at 
her house. Moreover, she knew Chopin and 
Liszt. Indeed,as a girl in Paris, she once had 
occasion to indulge in a frivolous pastime which 
the muse Terpsichore herself would have envied 
her—that of dancing to tbe four-hand perform- 
ance on the pieno of Chopin and Liszt. She re- 
lates that she had never heard any one play 
Chopin’s music with such refinement and clear- 
ness as bis own performance showed, One eve- 
ning she gave him a poem which she had writ- 
ten on Poland, whereupon he sat down and im- 
provised with such a wonderful wealth of ideas 
and sentiment that the hostess pressed her hand 
and said she had never heard Chopin play like 
that. 

Wagner she first met at Dresden in 1843, when 
** Rienzi” and the “ Flying Dutchman” had just 
been brought out. She was impressed by ‘‘ the 
elegant, mobile figure, the head with its great 
forehead, the keen eye, and the energetic lines 
about the small and firmly-closed mouth. An 
artist who sat next to me called my attention to 
the straight, projecting chin, which, as if chiselled 
in stone, impressed a special character on the 
face.” Nine years later Wagner was for the 
first time a guest at Mariafeld. He arrived in 
company withthe poet Herwegh. It was through 
Herwegh that Wagner was first introduced to 
the works of his favorite author, Schopenhauer, 
which Herwegh had brought with him to Maria- 
feld. Wagner fairly devoured them. ‘ He and 
Herwegh were astounded at the solution of the 
world-mystery.” They spent much time discuss- 
ing them, together with such subjects as allite- 
ration and the Edda poems. At a later period, 
when Wagner was again staying at Mariafeld, 
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he commonly had a volume of Schopenhauer in 
hand when he was not at his work. ‘ No one has 
penetrated more deeply than I into the spirit of 
this philosopher,” he said to Frau Wille. Herr 
Wille frequently called on Schopenhauer when 
he was at Frankfort. ‘‘Do you remember,” 
Wagner said one day to Frau Wille, ‘‘ what 
greeting from Schopenhauer your husband once 
brought me? ‘Tell your friend Wagner that I 
am obliged for the copy of his Nibelungen which 
he sent me, but he ought to give up music—he is 
more of a poetic genius. I, Schopenhauer, sball 
remain faithful to Rossini and Mozart.’ Do you 
suppose,” Wagner added, *‘ that I bore the phi- 
losopher a grudge on that account ‘” There was, 
indeed, little occasion to heed the opinion of a 
man who played the flute, and who admired Ros- 
sini because he absolutely disregarded the text of 
his operas. 

During his ten years’ residence in and near Zii- 
rich Wagner did not, according to Frau Wille, 
share the dreary fate of other exiles. His fame 
had preceded him, and ‘‘ every one felt honored 
to receive a kind word from him.” He did not 
take much part in local musical affairs, but on 
one occasion he gave a concert at which selec- 
tions from his own works were produced, and 
which aroused much enthusiasm among the au- 
dience as well as the musicians. One old ’cellist 
remarked that ‘‘ when he is with us we all seem 
new men and musicians.” Onone occasion Wag- 
ner had accepted an invitation to act as judge at 
a vocal contest in Wallis; but at the last mo- 
ment he changed his mind and dechined. ** Wag- 
ner did not approve of four-part male choruses,” 
Frau Wille remarks; ‘‘except for warlike utter- 
ances, a chorus without female voices seemed un- 
natural to him.” Such sorrows of exile as Wag- 
ner did know in Switzerland came entirely from 
the unpromising outlook of his affairs at home. 
True, his early operas were gradually making 
their way in the German opera-houses, but the 
leading opera-houses—at Vienna, Berlin, Munich 
—where alone they could be satisfactonly ren- 
dered, were the last to produce them; and the 
manner in which his own and other operas were 
commonly rendered always disgusted and discou- 
raged Wagner. The Vienna authorities refused 
Wagner's offer to write for them a new opera 
(‘* Die Meistersinger ”), but gave an order instead 
to Offenbach; while the Berlin Intendant refused 
even to see Wagner when he called on him! His 
finances, too, were exceedingly low, and this 
added to the depression of his spirits while he 
was at Wille’s house. A Russian princess, ena- 
mored of bis music, had promised her assistance; 
but when it came to the test she was found want- 
ing. Other letters of unpleasant contents damp- 
ed bis spirits and interrupted his work on * Die 
Meistersinger.” 

One day he exclaimed to Frau Wille: ‘‘ lam 
differently organized, have sensitive nerves, must 
have beauty, splendor, and light! The world 
owes me what 1 need! I cannot be content with 
a miserable organist’s position, like your Master 
Bach! Is it really an unheard-of demand if I 
claim a rigbt to the little bit of luxury which I 
like—I, who am preparing enjoyment for the 
world and for thousands!” Some years previously 
to this outburst, Liszt had remarked to Wille that 
he knew of no opera-house good enough for Wag- 
ner: that he needed a stage, vocalists, an orches- 
tra—in short, everything—according to his own 
notions. Wille retorted that that would proba- 
bly cost over a million (francs); whereupon 
Liszt suddenly exclaimed prophetically, and in 
French, as usual when he was excitei: “Il 
laura! Le million setrouvera.” The prediction 
was fulfilled; and it was while Wagner resided at 
Mariafield with the Willes that the young King 
of Bavaria despatched a special messenger to find 
Wagner and bring him to Munich. But Wagner 





had left just two days before without explaining 
why—apparently to make a tour of the German 
opera-houses. 

He first stopped at Stuttgart, whence he wrote 
to Frau Wille that he had attended a perform. 
ance at the opera which inspired him ‘* with dead- 
ly disgust.” In the next letter, dated May 4, 1S8#4, 
he writes to her about the King: * You know 
that the young King of Bavaria sent a messenger 
to find me. To-day I was brought before him. 
He is, alas, so beautiful and sympathetic, so emo- 
tional and dehghtful, that I am afraid his life 
must fade away in this common world hke a di 
vine dream. He loves me with the depth and ar- 
dor of first love; he knows all about me and un 
derstands me like my own soul. He wants me to 
be with him always, to work, to rest, to produce 
my works; he will give me everything I need: I 
am to finish my Nibelungen, and he will have 
them performed as I wish. I am to be my own 
uvrestricted master, not Kapellmeister —nothing 
but myself and his friend.” May 26 is the date 
of another very long letter, in which occur these 
passages: 


“In the year when my ‘ Tannbiiuser’ was first 
performed (the work with which I entered on my 
new thorny path), in the month ot August, wher 
I was filled with such an exuberance of creative 
impulse that [ sketched ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ at the same time, a mother gave 
birth to my guardian angel. At the tme 
when I was finishing my * Tristan’ at Lucerne, 
and was making unspeakable efforts to secure 
permission to live on German territory (Baden), 
and finally, in despair, turned te Parir. there to 
engage in undertakings against which my spirit 
revolted—at that time the youth of 15 first heard 
a performance of my ‘ Lohengrin, which moved 
him so deeply that from that date he educated 
himself by the study of my works and writings 
in such a manner that he now frankly confesses 
to his surrounding, as to me, that | was really 
his sole educator and teacher. He followed up 
my career and my troubles, my disagreeabie 
Parisian experiences, my misfortunes in Ger 
mavy, and now his sole wish is to have the power 
to prove his supreme love for me. The only sore 
trouble of the vouth was to compretiend how to 
sccure from his obtuse surroundings this neces- 
sary sympathy for me. Early in March, of this 
year, I remember the day, I became convinced 
that any attempt to improve my situation must 
fail; openly and detenceless I confronted all the 
abominable indignities inflicted on me, when, 
quite unexpectedly, the King of Bavaria died, 
and my compassionate guardian angel—contrary 
to all fate—mounted the throne. Four weeks 
later his first care was to seni forme. While I 
was, with your compassionate assistance, drain- 
ing the cup of misery to the dregs, his messenger 
was already searching for me at my emptv house 
in Penzing: he had to bring the loving Kinga 
lead pencil, a pen, belonging to me. How and 
when he found me you kuow already. . . . 

**He now resides mostly ip a small castle in my 
neighborhood; in ten minutes the carnage brings 
me into his presence. Daily be sends for me once 
or twice, and I always fly as to a beloved. Our 
intercourse is most delightful. Such a thirst for 
knowledge, such understanding, such reckless 
eagerness aud enthusiasm, have never been my 
happy lot.” 

The King presented him, among other things, 
with a portrait for which he sat expressly for 
Wagner. [n September Wagner writes again to 
his friend : 


‘““Now I bave a young King who really loves 
me ecstatically; vou cannot conceive what this 
means. I remember a dream which I had as a 
youth: I dreamed that Shakspere was living, 
and that I saw him and spoke to him actually 
and in person. I have never forgotten the im- 
pression which this made on me, snd which 
aroused the desire in me to see Beethoven (who, 
too, was no longer among the living). Somewhat 
similar must be the feelings of this amiable 
young manin having me. He tells me he can 
hardly believe that lam really his! His letters 
to me no one can read without astonishment and 
delight. Liszt remarked that his receptivity, as 
shown in them, was on the same lofty plane as 
my productivity. Believe me, it is a miracle!” 


One of the main reasons why Wagner soon 
found himself surrounded by enemies at Munich 
was the belief that he had an equally great influ- 
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ence on the King in political matters. But this 
was not the case; for, as Wagner remarked to 
Wille, the ** King looked at the ceiling and be 


gan to whistle” whenever Wagner began t 


talk politics. Nevertheless, bow universal this 
erroneous belief was, is shown by the following 
extract from the letter just quoted. The refet 


ence is to Lassalle : 


“The unhappy man came t) me (through |} 
low), just fourteen days before his death, to bey 
me to intercede with the King in behalf of the 
Swiss Ambassador (Douniges For | am con 
sidgred simply an omnipotent favorite; the other 
day the relatives of a female poisoner implored 


my protection!) What do you say to that i 
had never before met Lassatle ; on this ocemsion 
1 disliked him heartily, It was a love affair 


prompted purely by vanity and false pathos, I 
recognized in him the ty pe of our prominent men 
of the tuture, which | must call the German: 
Jewish,” 

Whatever may have been King Ludwig's es 
centricities, it is probable that the work would 
never last two or thre 
works had it 


have seen Wagner's 
not been for his encouragement 


and support; and certainly the general apps 
ciation of Wagner's genius would have been re 
tarded a decade or two. This fact invests the 


present correspondence with a double interest 


BRADFORDS INDEN TO CLEMENCIN'S 
COMMENTARY ON DON QUINOTE. 1 


‘ ss) 


Yar Couueer, March 2 

IN the year 1781, about 175 vearsafter the pub 
lication of the ‘ Quixote,” the 
light 
long study of the language. 
book itself, by an enthusiastic clergyman of th: 
Chureh of England, in the quaint old town of 
The Kev. John Bowle thus filled a 
large quarto volume of SSS pages with one of th 


first « 


Mnipentary 
thereon saw the It was prepared, after 


literature, and the 


Salisbury. 
best expositions ever written of a difficult author, 
which he ad ted to the two volumes « 
edited reprint of the original text 


fa carefully 
With its fall 
indexes, it has supphed an accessible storeliouse 
of Cervantistic information for all lovers of the 
hero of La Mancha, and bas furnished the chief 
source of suggestion and matter to subsequent 
miners in the same lode. It is not surprmsing 
that that enlightened and bard worked scholar 

Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, said in 1778 te Mr 

Dillon, referring to Bowle’s forthcoming edition 
of Cervantes: “ f am ashamed for my country 
to learn of such an enterprise accomptished by a 
foreigner.” 

Fifty vears more passed by, when at last a 
Spanish antiquarian of ability, well known by 
his valuable documentary essay on the life and 
character of Isabel] the Catholic (Madrid, Sancha 
18%), brought to conclusion in 1831 a voluminous 
second commentary on the ‘Don Quixote, which 
was thought to be an exhaustive ne rariefur 
work, destined to leave the world, according to 
an expressive native phrase, con la boca abierta 
rhe 
first three volumes came forth from tae neat 
presses ot Aguado at Madrid in 1855, in a sort 
of Spanish small-quarto size, when the author 
fell under the weigbt of his sixty nine years, just 
as amore hopeful political future seemed to be 
dawning on his oppressed country, Able friends, 
however, quickly came to the rescue of the com- 
pleted manuscript, and im 1855, 1836, and 185% 
the remaining three volumes appeared, fulfilling 
The notes were printed on 


i. ¢., aghast with wonder and admiration. 


the author's design. 
each page in smaller type under the text, and 
are so abundant and full as often to leave but a 
small strip of the latter visible to the eye. 

Rut neither Clemencin nor the editors of bis 
posthumous tomes had thought to crown their la 
bors by subjoining a complete index to the six 
volumes of annotations. Asa consequence, though 
admired and praised, and bought and pointed to, 
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they were not read, and soon found themselves 
relegated to the honorable exile of dusty book- 
shelves, among other inaccessible treasures that 
find their way into every well-stored collection, 
more pro dignitate than pro utilitate. We ac- 
quired the work some twenty years ago in Ma- 
drid, read it through then, but never could after- 
wards seem to hit upon a note that we desired to 
review for private or public use. We have spent 
from two to three days in anxious “ punting” 
for a gem we remembered to have met with once, 
but, alas! without success. We shipped the set 
over to America with our Spanish library if ’78, 
not caring to part with it, yet never more ven- 
turing to consult it. 

At length, or rather in the meantime, Mr. 
Bradford, set on years ago by that great and 
excellent man, George Ticknor—in days when 
there was something of a Spanish atmosphere 
about Boston—went to work, and little by little 
succeeded in raising the dead Clemencin to 
newness of life (con perdén sea dicho), vitalizing 
the abandoned carcasses of the worthy volumes, 
and turning afresh the tide of literary pilgrimage 
to the old devotion, with a secure pledge of rapid 
transit into the very heart of the shrine. The 
dark passages and Avernian responses of the 
prodigious knight are now served on your desk 
with the germane references, the fraternal hints, 
and multitudinous cross-road sign-posts, that in- 
nocently disembowel the author without so much 
as a groan or a victim. 

We had occasion lately to wonder what old 
Clamencin would have to say about Spanish 
gypsies, of whom Cervantes was a special pal. 
The suggestion, however, did not evoke more 
emotion than a smile, until we suddenly remem- 
bered, and rushed to our shelves for Bradford. 
Yes, sure enough, there it was under *‘ Gitanos: 
a long note on the history, life, and customs of 
the gypsies, and the legislation touching them, 
ii, 473-478 "—a saving of days of research, seas of 
patience, and dictionaries of figurative anathe- 
mas, with a fine article dished out for you, reach- 
ing from the times of those pious sovereigns who 
drove out the Moors and Jews, but could not get 
rid of the gypsies, down to the impious Ferdi- 
nand, who completed the desolation by exiling 
men who had modern ideas. 

To this laborious compilation, which long re- 
mained in the chrysalis state of a manuscript, the 
Nation called public attention in 1874. Since 
then, the whole work has been uniformly His- 
panicized and published at Madrid, under the 
patronage of the Academia de la Lengua,ina 
newt square octavo of some six hundred pages, 
so that 1t can stand in worthy harmony with the 
primeval Commentary as volume vii.* This in- 
dex reproduces often the substance of the notes 
under natural catchwords arranged in alpha- 
betic order, with all the excellences and, we 
must add, defects, of Clemencin. It is a misfor- 
tune that the defects were not corrected and the 
false statements met by the critical light which 
fifty years have thrown over the text and study 
of Cervantes. But even as it is, the Index is a 
monument of painstaking industry, and will ever 
be invaluable as a pathfinder to the once hopeless 
labyrinth which the Murcian, Diego Clemencin, 
left behind in 1854. Henceforth the only limit 
to the study of this Commentary will be ita own 
insufficiency, resulting in part from the period in 
which it was prepared, the peculiar want of sym- 
pathy between the annotator and his subject, the 
great advance in our knowledge of the sixteenth 
century, and of the true etymology and significa- 
tion of the language. 

When the ‘Quixote’ came forth, the public 
found the book filled with a string of terms crop- 
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ping out here and there that equalled the best 
Sunday ‘“‘Shelta” of Monipodio’s gang in the 
Triana of Seville. There being no Hidalgo to in- 
terpret this ‘‘ flash jib” of the roads, and the na- 
tive scholars not knowing what it meant so well 
as their water-carriers and mozos de cordel did, 
it has been dressed up to suit customers of the 
dainty sort, and the dictionaries have handed 
down the empty conjectures, or wisely left them 
alone. Weare now going to take the liberty of 
pointing out a blemish or two in Clemencin, 
leaving in the inkstand a gross or more cf simi- 
lar ones, showing the way in which Spanish 
scholars misinterpret their own words and 
idioms and even customs. 

éA qué diablos se pudre?—No wonder Clemen- 
cin did not understand this phrase of a class of 
people he never ventured to look at, for pudrir 
did not make its appearance in the Academy’s 
Dictionaries till 1822, and: he probably used the 
previous one of 1817. Foreign vocabularies, how- 
ever, had given it for two hundred years before ! 
Shelton translates in 1620: ‘‘ Assuredly, master 
mine, quoth Sancho, a small matter makes you 
angry: why the devill doe you pine that I make 
use of my own goods?” Dominguez shows it 
means “ fret” —molestarse, inquietarse. 

Alcand dz Toledo.—What Hebrew word signi- 
fies a “ fair” or a ‘‘ market” that corresponds in 
any degree with this form? Qdnah in Hebrew 
means to buy; true, but where does the a/ come 
from? Ah, from the Arabic article, says Co- 
varrubias (1611). Then why not make the whole 
Arabic, as Dozy does—al-khandt, the shops, and 
aleand, the place in Toledo where the Jews had 
their bazars ? 

Alfana.—From a purely imaginary female 
steed invented by Boiardo (1495), adopted by 
Ariosto (1516), and introduced into Spain by the 
early translators of the respective Orlandos, the 
serious idea of a ‘‘breeding mare, wilde and 
strange,” found its place in the Italian ‘ Worlde of 
Wordes’ (Florio, 1598, 1611; Torriano, 1659), which 
from 1726 the Academics of Madrid were not 
slow to transform into a “stout, athletic, mettle- 
some horse”; and this would not have been su 
compromising, had they not allowed their latest 
native etymologist to dress up the mythic mare 
as an Arab, called from alfaindn, because of his 
(her ?) “long flowing mane”! Who can this Don 
Cuyo be who hath thus found an etymon from 
Mecca for a visionary steed ? 

Amadis,—“ Estravaus (Des travaux),” why not 
‘*es travaux,” which is the old French for en les 
as still appears in bachelier és lettres, maitre és 
arts, etc., pronounced éze ? 

Apellidos.—Clemencin’s derivations of patro- 
nymics in ez from the Latin genitive ini is about 
on a par with philological attainments in the Pe- 
ninsula, where Diez, Mahn, and Dozy are ignored 
—doubtless because foreigners. We have shown 
in another place (Gram., p. 16 n) that the ending 
is not Teutonic, as the Germans insist, but sim- 
ply the ablative plural. Thus Lainez or Laynez 
=[de] Latinis of the Latini family; Ordofiez = 
Fortuniis, of the Fortunii ; so Pelagius makes Pe- 
layo and Peldez and Paez, [de] Pelagiis. The Ita- 
lian formation is identical, save that, aecording 
to the genius of their language, the final s is 
dropped: Galileo de’ Galilei(s), Martino de’ Mar- 
tini(s). 

Apodos (nicknames, epithets).—The pueblo de 
la Reloxa (as Cervantes wrote it) might have been 
Logrofio, the pueblo of the Province of La Rioja; 
but we do not believe cazo/eros to be a false read- 
ing for cazalleros, and still less that it referred to 
the noble martyr Dr. Augustin Cazalla (and not 
Cazalle as given), burned to the stake with all his 
family in 1559, on the spot where the railway sta- 
tion of Valladolid now stands, for upholding the 
immortal banner of Protestant principles. One 
would have supposed that an American Protest- 





ant would have boldly maintained the memory 
and dignity of Dr. Cazalla, especially since the 
vation that rejoiced in his agony that day has 
sunken to its present degree of degradation in 
Europe. 

Ardbigos (vocablos).—It would have been well 
to say that the Spanish idea that al] words be- 
ginning with a/ are Arabic, was first stated ex 
cathedra by Nebrija or Lebrija in his Spanish 
Grammar of 1492, So much were his books read 
in the schools in the sixteenth century (like Lilly 
in England) that the nation became saturated 
with this inexact statement. From the same 
source came the idea that the x (now j) was re- 
ceived from the Moors. The x was, however, 
pronounced sh in his day, and that was the sound 
he referred to. There was no Spanish guttural 
taught in the grammars till that of Doergangk, 
1614, so that ‘‘ Don Quixote” was pronounced by 
Cervantes as the Germans would pronounce Ki- 
chote,and not Ki‘hété—nearly as sh, a palato- 
lingual sound, German ich, manch, berg. 

Arris,—Our commentator here delivers a hard 
hit at Bowle, because he does not understand voto 
dad Rus, and adds: * But how should a foreigner 
comprehend our delicacies ¢” Of course we have 
a right to expe +t now a startling revelation, but, 
alas ! after a reference to Pellicer, who thinks it 
is—well, nothing in particular, it results that no- 
body knows—no se sabe. Why, itis simply the 
modern voto é Briés, which Spaniards, not com- 
prehending, write voto d brids, asif it were brio- 
ches, or something good to eat—the older French 
par bieu, modern parbleu, a euphemism for voto a 
Dios. Breton often puts into the mouth of his 
coarser characters voto a Cribas (= d Cristo), 
These cunning devices to avoid the comfort of a 
naughty word are heard every day, in any coun- 
try. when some one steps on your toes or otherwise 
deserves an energetic response. 

Borla.—This is not the birrete (bonete), but the 
tassle attached to the hat, marking the grade, so 
that a Doctor de tres borlas is a doctor in civil 
law, canonical law, and in utroque jure. 

Brindis (toast).--Clemencin makes the astound- 
ing assertion that this is the only word in the 
language that bas the same form for both num- 
bers. If Mr. Bowle had‘made such a statement, 
he might indeed have been excused on the plea 
of being a “ foreigner,” but Mr. Bowle would 
never have exhibited the like ignorance of alan- 
guage he had studied fourteen years. There is 
not only crisis, and paréntesis, which are inva- 
riable for number, but a/l atonic endings in is 
and es belong to the same category. Brindis is 
the German bring dir’s (provincial English, 
Here's tye). 

Buen (al) callar llaman Sancho.—Amador de 
los Rios, in the complete edition of the works of 
the Marquis de Santillana ({figo Lopez de Men- 
doza, 1598-1458), gives this proverb wrongly (p. 
504), for in the ancient MS , which we have seen, 
it is properly written sancho, not Sancho. Sbar- 
bi, who published Santillana’s collection of 
‘‘sayed-sawes and adages,” as the quaint How 
ell puts it, gives the right reading: al buen cal- 
lar llaman sancho (p. 71). Itis one of the oldest 
Spanish proverbs and a good specimen of popular 
etymology. The Latin sanctus gave as the orga- 
nic hispanization sancho (consecta [seges] = cose- 
cha, crop when cut), and the learned form sanctfo, 
modern santo. But as sancho, the people’s Spa- 
nish for sanctus, came to collide with the proper 
name Sancho (from Low-Latin Sancius), the or- 
ganic term was replaced by the learned, and san- 
cho, holy, a saint, was forgotten. So it reads, 
“a good keeping your tongue is called saintly "— 
or, as we say, ‘‘Silence is golden.” There are 
scores of examples in Spanish philology where 
colliding forms diverge, ofter by assimilation, as 
in perro for pedro (from patrius (canis) and Pe- 
trus), because the proper name made regularly 
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Pedro too. Spain had many dogs—all ‘ fo- 
reign,” wherefore she hated them—as canis gal- 
licus, galgo, the “ French” dog; canis gothicus, 
gozque (gothici), the ‘‘ Gothic” dog; canis sabau- 
dus, sabueso, the ‘‘ Savoy” dog; canis bodincus, 
podenco, the Po or * Italian” dog; canis alanus, 
alano, the Alani’s dog, and ciiravo, from the Ara- 
bic kelb (Fuero Viejo de Cast, p. 75 n):so they call- 
ed the native dog (canis) patrius,“ our dog” (Es- 
paiol rancio), attracting the vowels, according 
to their wont, into paitro, petro, pedro, and then 
assimilating for the above reason into perro. 
W. L. Knapp. 








Correspondence. 
WOLSELEY ON LEE. 
To THE Epitror oF THE NaTION : 

Srr: I have just finished reading Gen. Lord 
Wolseley’s article on Gen. Lee, in Macmil/an’s 
Magazine, and cannot forbear the expression of 
my astonishment that such wretched trash could 
emanate from an officer above the grade of subal- 
tern. The ignorance of facts and the incapacity 
for military criticism exhibited by our British 
cousins during the progress of the war of seces 
sion were sometimes amusing and sometimes 
provoking; but that ‘‘the only general” of the 
British army could, twenty-two years after the 
war, at leisure and deliberately, put forth state 
ments and opinions like those contained in the 
Macmillan article, is simply amazing. 

Two sentences will suffice: Lord Wolseley asks, 
‘*Wasever anarmy so hopelessly at the mercy 
of another as that of McClellan when he began 
his retreat to Harrison’s Landing after the seven 
days’ fighting around Richmond? What com- 
mander could wish to have his foe in a ‘tighter 
place’ than Burnside was in after his disastrous 
attack upon Lee at Fredericksburg ‘” 

What does the first sentence quoted mean? 
Does Lord Wolseley suppose that the retreat to 
Harrison’s Landing began after the seven days’ 
fighting? That retreat was accomplhshed during 
the seven days’ fighting; that retreat was the 
seven days’ fighting. So much for Lord Wolse- 
ley’s conception of the situation. His criticism 
is equally worthless, Lee bad all he could do to 
dislodge McClellan from his position in front of 
Richmond and make his retreat to the James ne- 
cessary. Indeed, he was very fortunate in being 
able to accomplish so much. His army was on 
several occasions more at the mercy of McClellan 
than McClellan’s army was on any one occasion 
at his mercy. Had Porter been properly rein- 
forced on the 27th of June, had Heintzelman sup- 
ported Sumner on the 20th, the Confederates 
would have been put in great peril. The nearest 
Lee came at any time to threatening the exist- 
ence of the Army of the Potomac was at Glen 
dale, on the 50th. Here a Confederate victory 
would have involved a serious disaster to Me 
Clellan’s army, but that victory was not in fact 
won; the Confederate assaults were thrown off 
with severe loss, and McClellan's reserves, at the 
close of the battle, were numerous enough to 
have taken all the fighting off the hands of the 
troops that had been engaged. Perhaps Mal- 
vern Hill is the point where Lord Wolseley con- 
ceives Gen. McClellan’s army to have been most 
hopelessly at the mercy of Gen. Lee! 

Lord Wolseley’s conception of the situation 
after the battle of Fredericksburg is not more 
erroneous, but the error is far less excusable. I 
venture to assert that the six corps commanders 
of the Army of the Potomac would have agreed 
unanimously, on the 14th of December, 1862, to 
march the best brigade of each division back to 
Acquia Creek, on the condition that Gen. Lee 





would attack on that day or any day following 
The man who is capable of imagining that the 
Cenfederates could have run over the Union 
army, even after its disastrous repulse at Frede- 
ricksburg, is not capable of forming an opinion 
of value regarding any phase of the American 
war. In saying this I do not write as a Union 
soldier, but as an American ; and 1 do not doubt 
that every Confederate oificer present in that 
battle would agree with me in this. 

Lord Wolseley’s opinion regarding the move 
ments of the Union and Confederate armies, con- 
sidered, not strategically but as examples of 
logistics, is highly amusing. Any one who has 
read the accounts in the English papers of the 
efforts of the English military authorities to 
move asmall corps, in light marching order, a 
few miles, by good roads; give the troops a din- 
ner of cooked food sent down express from Lon- 
don, and get them safely back to camp by night- 
fall, cannot fail to be entertained by Lord Wolse 
ley’s retlections upon the logistics of the American 
armies, North and South. Repeatedly, during 
the campaign of ‘04, bodies of from thirty to fifty 
thousand men were moved many miles during 
the night, over the worst of reads, sometimes 
amid pouring rain, with their bospitals, trains, 
and artillery, and put into position to deliver or 
repel an assault by four o'clock in the morning, 
the whole movement having been ordered and 
even con-eived upon information received after 
nightfall. 

One would not lightly use contemptuous phrases 
regarding an officer of Lord Wolseley's rank ; but 
the whole body of military criticism contained in 
this pretentious article cannot be characterized 
other wise than as silly, empty, and vain. 

FRANCIS A, WALKER 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir; The ‘‘additional statistios ~ of ** E. L.” in 
your number of March 17 are as misleading as 
those which Sydney Smith once characterized. 
Granted that only a few thousand women go 
every year to the trouble and expense of getting 
themselves rezistered to vote for school commnt- 
tees in Massachusetts, the wonder is that even so 
many do this. Under parallel circumstances, not 
five hundred men would vote. Col. T. W. Hig 
ginson recently told the Woman Suffrage Com 
mittee of the Legislature that he bad taken an 
active part in many political movements, but 
that all his political duties during the entire vear 
did not give him so much trouble as trying to 
keep bis wife’s name on the Cambridge voting 
list, and that he had failed in doing so after all 
Every one knows that the nomination of school 
committee is a minor part of the general system 
of municipal suffrage, and is shaped and deter 
mined in the party caucuses, from which 
women are excluded. The nominees of these 
caucuses are afterwards elected on a general 
party ticket, with no regard 
their respective merits, 


whatever to 
The 1,200 women voters 
of Boston have more than once brought forward 
the names of first-class men who have subsequent 
ly been taken up by the Democratic party and 
elected. No woman bas ever yet been elected 
upon the Boston School Board upon a general 
ticket, unless she has first received the Demo 
cratic nomination, and no woman has ever failed 
of an election when she has been thus nominated. 
Miss Abby W. May, Miss Lucia Peabody, and 
Mrs. Emily A. Fitield have been thus chosen, and 
have done admirable service. But these ladies 
have been left off because they were too inde- 
pendent to do the behests of party managers, be- 
cause politicians wanted their places, and be- 
cause they were not Democratic voters. They 





have always received the undivided support of 
all, or almost all, the women voters, 

But the important and encouraging fact con 
nected with the school committee vote in Mas 
sachusetts is its quality. The few thousand 
women who have annually taken the trouble ¢ 
get their names registered have done so svlely 
from public spirit, and have been without excey 
tion women of superior intelligence and charac 
ter. They have for ever refuted the prediction 
that “only bad women will vote No sane man 
or woman will claim that the women have d 
harm or have lowered the standard of politics 
either as voters or as school officers, On the 
contrary, it will be admitted that the more such 
voters the better, But in order to have tore 
greater inducement must be offered. Full muni 
cipal suffrage, on the same terms as men, as just 
grantes in Kansas, will be the only fair test 
When this is granted in Massachusetts, women 
will vote in large numbers ; 

Meanwhile, more than one hundred women are 


never till then 


serving on school committees throughout tl 
State—more than five times as many as before 
women voted. Aud wherever, as in Woburn, any 
attempt is made to control the puble schools in 
sectarian interests, Women will register and vote 
In that town more than six bundred women have 
done so for several years past, and Dave saved 
the schools from being thus pervertod 

A tew years ago we had a special election in 
Boston for male citizens on the question wisether 
asystem of public parks should be inaugurated 
It was far more hkely to enlist public interest 
than the choice of a school comnnittee, since it 
involved extensive transactions in real estate and 
an expenditure of millions of dollars. Only one 
voter in twelve voted for parks; vet the parks 
carried the dav, because only one voter in four 
teen took the trouble to vote against them. In 
the city of Toronto 
bave been chosen at a special election, it has just 


where school committees 
been found necessary to connect it with the gene 
ral municipal election because only a handful of 
voters could be induced to come out.- (Qur 
School Committee election is a special one, so far 
as the women are concerned. Are these facts an 
argument against manhood suffrage? Not at all, 
No more are the facts stated by “ E. L.” an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage H. B. B. 
DoRCHESTER, March JS, ISS7, 
JOHN COTTON FINALLY 

To Tar Eprror oF THe NatTION: 

Sin: ** Pocomas’ has written a second letter 
in regard to John Cotton, at much greater length 
and with much more rancor than one woulti sup- 
pose to be altogether necessary in reply to a 
“column or more of special pleading and ir 
relevant nonsense,” of which he says that [, in my 
answer to him, have been guilty. But I was glad 
to see his latest communication, because, how- 
ever little most that he says bears upon the 
question really at issue, and however consistent- 
ly he has misrepresented me throughout, he still 
does say one thing on account of which his letter 
is worth answering. The points to be indicated 
in reply are easily summarized, 

1.) Cases of ‘* Pocomas’s” misrepresentation 
of me. (a.) He says that I‘ gravely state” that 
I ** consider the three letters at the end of the in- 
scription, viz., 8. P. D., to bea misprint for §. 
T. D.” ** Pocomas” must pardon the brusqueness 
of my denial. But 1 did not. (b.) He says that 
I said I thought P. M. stands for M. P., Member 
of Parliament. Again my reply is, 1 did not. 

(2.) {am sorry to see that ‘* Pocomas” does not 
understand Latin, although he tries to correct me. 
For he asks where, in the dedication, provided the 
letters 8S. P. D. are for 8. T. D., Sacrosanctee 
Theologie Doctor, the verb is to be found, Why, 
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it 1s a commonplace that the verb is often omitted 
in a Latin sentence. 

(3.) ** Pocomas’s” discussion of the meaning of 
the letters P. M., if he will pardon the reference, 
like the flowers that bloom in the spring, planted 
by Mr. Gilbert, is interesting, but has nothing to 
do with the case. Whether P. M. means‘ Pan- 
nonius Medicus,’ or ‘ Post Master’ or ‘after- 
noon,’ really makes no difference whatever in re- 
gard to the question as to which John Cotton is 
meant. This device of treating the irrelevant as 
the relevant is a form of the argumentum ad 
hominem which is very serviceable at times, but 
does not apply bere. 

(4.) But ‘“* Pocomas,” as I said, does say one 
thing which makes his letter really worth 
answering. He interprets D.D. as dignissimo 
domino, This, no doubt, is very plausible. But 
then his sentence would be left without a verb; 
and this is a state of things which, as pointed out 
under 2, he cannot allow at all. Now, as Jeffrey 
said, ‘* This will never-do.” From a laudable de- 
sire to prove his point, he says that D.D. means 
diqnissimo domino, but forgets that a rule 
which he has previously laid down should pre- 
vent such ap interpretation on his part. The real 
reason for his choice of this interpretation thus 
clearly appears. He must retreat either to the 
interpretation dono dedit or to dedicavit. Better 
information about verbs in Latin sentences would 
have left open to him, as it does to everybody, 
not only the last-cited interpretations, but the 
dignissimo domino besides. Dominus, however, 
as I showed in my letter to the Advertiser, was 
a title frequently given to clergymen. And thus, 
even if ‘* Pocomas’s ” suggestion (which he him- 
self has no right to accept) be accepted, it leaves 
the case about the same as before. And argu- 
ments which, by the way, ‘‘ Pocomas ” conve- 
niently ignored, make it still stronger. 

I should not have ventured before your read- 
ers thus to state my case had I not been so strange- 
ly misrepresented, and had I formerly taken the 
opportunity of replying to my critic through 
your columns. Readers of my first reply to 
** Pocomas ” and his to me must feel, I fear, that 
he slashes and thrusts with his sword in a man- 
ner not altogether in harmony with the generally 
accepted rules of polite warfare. Nor are duels 
fought nowadays with one contestant behind the 
arras. 

*** Pocomhas,’” it seems to me, ‘‘ doth protest 
too much.”—Very respectfully, 

W. M. FULLERTON. 


, 





[We must close this controversy here, but 
not without expressing our amazement that the 
statements « and } are charged against ‘‘ Poco- 
mas ” as ‘‘ misrepresentations. "—Ep. Natron. ] 





MEANS AND ENDS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In an analysis of our political systems and 
methods a prominent place would have to be 
given to the investigating committee. It isa care- 
fully adjusted arrangement by which inquiry is 
kept at a certain distance behind the facts with- 
out any danger of overtaking them. Whenever 
any exceptional public scandal or manifestation 
of helplessness comes to light, Congress, or the 
State Legislature, or the City Council appoints a 
committee to investigate it. This is generally a 
partisan body, determined in advance to declare 
the persons or things investigated either abso- 
lately innocent or inexcusably criminal. If it 
does investigate at all, it does so by a process so 
cumbrous and tedious that the public and all con- 
cerned become utterly indifferent tothe result; 
and lastly, as it has no punitive power, it can only 
report its discoveries to the body which created 





it, and which, being tender-hearted towards of- 
fenders (generally for sound reasons), or too little 
interested in administration to care about reform- 
ing it, may be said literally never to take any 
action in consequence. Hardly anybody, there- 
fore, reads in his newspaper of the appointment 
of an investigating committee without a smile of 
contempt. 

This cannot be said, however, of Senator Cock- 
rell of Missouri, who, according to the statement 
of a reporter, proposes to pass the next three 
months in Washington in getting up informa- 
tion for the select committee of the Senate 
which 1s to meet on June 20, and to try and find 
out ‘‘ whether it is the Administration or Con- 
gress that is responsible for the arrears of work 
and for the slowness with which the work of the 
Government is performed.” I will venture to 
offer to the Senator a bit of prediction which it 
may be interesting to verify. He and the Com- 
mittee will probably doa great deal of hard work 
and will gather together a mass of information 
which they will regare as of the highest practical 
value, and which will be embodied in a report to 
the Senate. It will be ordered to be printed, and 
that is the last word that any mortal on earth 
will ever hear of it, so that, in fact, the time and 
labor and expense of the Committee might just 
as well have been spared. If itis asked why this 
is so confidently predicted, I will simply refer to 
the Senate Document Room as a catacemb of si- 
milar reports upon every conceivable subject 
from the beginning of the Government, of which, 
if itis too much to say that not one was ever 
acted upon, yet the percentage is so small as 
hardly to affect the result. 

The reason of existence of the Committee, as 
Stated at length by the Senator, 1s the fact that 
Congress makes its appropriations and gives its 
orders without any reference to the condition or 
organization of the departments, or, in general, 
to the practicability of carrying them out; while, 
for precisely that reason, the departments are 
staggering in hopeless confusion. If Senator 
Cockrell really wishes to see a practical reform 
in this respect, there is one way in which he can 
promote it, and that is by bringing the depart- 
ments and Congress into public contact ; by Jet- 
ting investigation and reform proceed side by 
side ; by letting the heads of departments pub- 
licly state, and members of Congress publicly in- 
quire, what changes and modifications legislation 
and administration may respectively need ; in 
short, by vigorously supporting the Senate re- 
port of February 4, 1881, in favor of allowing 
the Cabinet officers seats, without votes, in both 
houses, with the right of sharing iz debate and 
the duty of answering questions. 

I observe that your correspondent, ‘R. F.,” is 
distressed in mind at the sectionalism of Con- 
gress, and proposes that fifteen members at large 
from either party should be elected to represent 
the whole country. May I invite him to the 
wholesome process of thinking out what his idea 
involves? In the first place, there is a special 
constitutional amendment—no slight undertak- 
ing, and therefore not to be entered upon without 
aclear idea of how it would work. Then the 
members at large must come from somewhere, 
and therefore be just as local in feeling as any 
other members; they would have no more power 
over and no more responsibility for administra- 
tion than any other members; their presence 
would in no wise affect the secret-committee 
system, which is the real source of trouble, Asa 
matter of experience, moreover, ‘“‘R. F.” will 
find, if be will take the trouble to inquire, that in 
several cases of city and, I am inclined to think, 
in some of State governments, this very expe- 
dient has been tried of having members at large 
as a remedy for sectionalism, and always with 
complete failure. 





I venture to suggest to him that there is a 
much more simple and effective machinery ready 
at hand for the same end. The President, and, 
through him, the Cabinet, do represent the whole 
country. Being intrusted with, and therefore 
responsible for, the national administration, they 
have a much greater interest in the success of 
that than in favoring any locality. By giving 
to the Cabinet officers a public share in the dis- 
cussion of legislation, order and system would be 
obtained, and business brought out of the commit- 
tee-rooms into public view, and thus the power 
of the nation be brought to bear against local 
and private interest. May I not hope to enlist 
‘**R. F.” among the rapidly multiplying recruits 
in support of this as a réal and practical remedy 
for the evil which we both deplore ? G. B. 

Boston, March 26, 1887. 





A WORKINGMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
LABOR. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: As a workingman I have been amused at 
the many theories put forward as the cause and 
the remedy for the present unsatisfactory social 
condition of the working classes. The most 
Gommon remedy for the troubles of the work- 
man is thet he must rise above it, and thus not 
be a workman. But, as far as can be seen, there 
will always be a working class ; so that this re- 
medy will not do away with the troubles of a 
class, but only of the individual. What the 
workingman wants is steady employment, with 
reasonable freedom of thought and action, 
and such pay as will allow him to provide the 
necessaries of life for himself and family, and do 
it without excessive toil. In common with most 
workingmen, I felt that there was something 
wrong in our present condition, and examined 
the different theories put forward for our better- 
ment, but have rejected all of them as impracti- 
cable. 1 then looked around me, and thought 
that if all the energy that is devoted to the pro- 
duction of luxuries was directed to the produc- 
tion of bread and other necessaries, these arti- 
cles would be so cheap and common that not a 
single person would waut for them. To cheapen 
the necessaries of life, then, ought to be the aim 
of the working classes. How can we cheapen 
them? By taking the tax off of them. 

Take that most necessary article, bread ; it is 
indirectly taxed on the farm, on the railroad, 
and in the elevator, and through every machine 
and article necessary to its production. It is 
the same with the cotton shirt of the work- 
ingman. It is taxed through the cotton- 
mill, raiJroad, and store. Thus we see the 
wheat that is so cheap to the farmer of the 
West is dear enough to the cotton operative in 
the East, and the cotton cloth, so cheap to the 
operatives, is dear enough to the farmer of the 
West. In this manner taxes hinder the natural 
working of exchange, and throw many out of 
employment by hindering profitable produc- 
tion. 

We ought to do away with the taxes on the 
machinery of production, and make the rule 
that when a man invests a dollar in production, 
such money cannot be taxed. It is not the 
owner of the cotton-mill that pays the tax, 
but the person that consumes tbe cotton cloth. 
Taxes could be raised by dues on consumption, 
with the heaviest taxes on the greatest and most 
barmful luxuries. It seems to me that, with 


such a system of government, a single worthy 
workingman would not want for the necessaries 
while a single acre of land remained unculti- 
vated or luxuries were indulged in by any class 
of the community. 

Much has been done in the past by improving 
the intelligence and morals of the working class, 
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butit can be easily seen that a man with a family 
living on nine dollarsa week must suffer even if he 
has the intelligence of a statesman, the economy 
of a miser, and the morals of a saint. A country 
can only support so many people; if a large part 
of its energy is directed to the support of bread- 
wasting luxuries, the lower classes of that peo- 
ple must suffer for the necessaries, Then let us 
not tax capital, the tool of labor, or the necessa 
ries of life, while there is a single luxury on 
which the tax can be saddled.—Yours, 
E. A. 


East Boston, Mass, 





THE WEST VIRGINIA SENATOR, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In West Virginia, after the Legislature 
failed to elect a United States Senator, the Gov- 
ernor appointed Mr. Lucas. An extra session of 
the Legislature has been ordered, but the design 
seems to be to prevent an election of Senator. Is 
the Democratic Executive of that State conscious 
of the very grave difficulties in the way of ad- 
mitting to his seat an appointee selected under 
such circumstances? Or will the Democratic 
majority take the chance of having their State 
represented by a single Senator ? Without con- 
sidering whether a vacancy presupposes an in- 
cumbency, the practice of the Senate has, it 
seems to me, absolutely determined that the 
power of the Governor to appoint does not arise 
if a Legislature qualified to elect fails or refuses 
to elect. 

The question arises upon the proper construc- 
tion of the third section of the first article of the 
Constitution, which is: ‘*The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the Legislatures 
thereof for six years.” Then, after providing for 
classification and expiration so as to elect one- 
third every second year, this section proceeds : 
‘And if vacancies happen, by resignation or 
otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of 
any State, the Executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of 
the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacan- 
cies.” 

Whatever may have been the practice of the 
Senate upon this question before 1825, it has been 
uniformly held since the Lanman case that a 
failure by the Legislature to make a choice of a 
Senator does nof constitute the contingency in 
which the Governor may appoint a Senator. In 
other words, the Senate, in 1825, upon full con- 
sideration, deliberately determined that it was 
not within the constitutional power of a Gov- 
ernor to fill a seat for a full term by appoint- 
ment; or, as the late Senator David Davis put 
it, in April, 1879, upon the question of admitting 
Mr. Bell of New Hampshire, the true interpreta- 
tion of this section of the Constitution is: When 
the Legislature has an opportunity of providing 
a Senator and fails, the Governor cannot ap 
point. 

This construction has been accepted by public 
men of all parties, and had been the uniform 
rule down to the year 1879, when, by the admis- 
sion of Mr. Charles H. Bell of New Hampshire, it 
is claimed by some that the rule in the Lanman 
case was changed. This contention is not well 
fuuanded, as a careful examination of the Bell 
case will at once make clear. Upon the admis- 
sion of Mr. Bell the Senate divided, and not upon 
party lines, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Jones voting 
with the majority, and Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Con'- 
ling, and the present President of the Senate, 
voting with the minority. There were, of 
course, two reports. The minority report, signed 
by Senators Hoar, Angus Cameron, and Ingalls, 
favored the admission and was finally adopted. 

We presume that certain parts of this report, 
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taken along with the contention of Senator Car 
penter and others who opposed Mr. Bell's admis 
sion—that the New Hampshire Legislature which 
declined to elect had the constitutional p_ wer to 
elect—furnish ground for the claim that the 
Senate's action in this case reversed the rule as 
tablisbed in 1825 

The minority report does say : ‘‘A vacancy hap 
pens and only happens when the Legislature fails 
to make due election, or the person chosen declines 
the appointment, or where the office once filled is 
vacant by death, resignation, or otherwise.” 
Further on, however, and in explanation of the 
: ** Whether it so 
happens that the person once chosen is unable to 
remain in office, or it so happens that the Legis 
lature cannot meet and choose, the contingency 
of a vacancy in the office has occurred.” 


foregeing, the minority says 


Here was the exact point upon which the ad- 
mission of Mr. Bell turned. The majority of the 
Senate thought, with the minority of the Elec- 
tions Committee, that the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, which had failed to_elect, did not 
have the constitutional power to elect, and there- 
fore they distinguishel that case from the Lan 
man case, 

Mr. Bell was appointed under these circum 
stances: Mr. Wadleigh’s term as Senator from 
New Hampshire was to expire on the Sd of 
March, 187%. A Legislature chosen in IST7S was 
to have its first session in June, 1870. By reason 
of a change in the Constitution of New Hamp- 
shire, there was in that State a Legislature whose 
term of office began in June, 1878, to terminate 
in May, 1879, which Legislature was in recess 
when Mr. Wadleigh’s term expired. 
lature last chosen before the expiration of a 
Senatorial elect a 
United States statute regulating the manner of 
On the 13th of March, 1879, the Gov 
ernor appointed Mr. Bell, Tbe minority of the 
Committee claimed that the old Legislature could 
not, fer the statute just referred to, elect, be 
cause the pew bodv was the one last chosen, and 
that this cne could not elect because it had no 
authority, as a Legislature, under the State 
Constitution, until June, 1870 

It readily appears, therefore. that this action 
of the Senate in admitting Mr. Bell could not, 
by any fair rule of construction, be regarded as 
reversing the rule in the Lanman case. In fact, 
from the argument of the Senators who favored 
the admission of Mr. Bell, it is plain that thev 
recognized tbe rule in the Lanman case as valid, 
subsisting, and binding. Mr 
for the minority report, said : 


The Legis 


term must successor — by 


election. 


Rollins, arguing 


“As we ynderstand the Lanman case, Mr, 
Bell's application here does not conflict with it 
atall. it mav be summed upin a few wonis: 
In that case a Legislature competent to elect had 
met and failed to elect a Senator. In this case 
no Legislature met prior to this appointment 
that was competent to elect. The Senate of the 
United States has so decided.” (Globe, April 7, 
1879.) 

Further on in the argument Mr. Garland re 
ferred to an old case—tbe Kensey Johns case 
from Delaware—where a vacancy occurred by 
resignation in September of one year, then in Jan- 
uary following a Legislature met and adjourned 
without choosing a successor in Mareh, and, 
after adjournment, the Governor appointed, but 
the appointee was denied admission by a vote of 
20 to 7. Thereupon Senator Angus Cameron. 
one of the minority, interrupting the speaker, 
said that the minority agreed to the principle 
enunviated in the Kensey Johns case. explicitly 
admitting the doctrine that if the Legislature 
had an opportunity to elect and failed, the Gov- 
ernor had no constitutional power to appoint. 

In fine, all through the discussion on the ad- 
mission of Mr, Bell, it was conceded on all 
hands that the authority of the Lanman case 
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was decisive upon any case presenting a like 
state of facts. WH 


PORTLAND, OR BOK 


EFFINGER. 
SN, March 21, 18s 

* BLIZZARD.’ 
To tar Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Sir: The third part of the Philological So 
ciety’s Dictionary, Just recety ed, devotes conside 
rable space to the word b/fszard, but omits all 
reference to an early, perhaps the earhest, moan 
ing. Along the Atlantic Coast, among the gun 
ners who often hunt in parties stationed pear 
together behind blinds, waiting for the flocks of 
migratory birds, the word //iccard weans a 
general discharge of all the guns, nearly but pot 
quite together—a rattling volley, differing from 


a broadside in not being quite simultaveous 
This use of the word is familiar to every ‘lo 
shore man from Sandy Hook to 
goes back at least forty vears 


mory attests 


ng 

Currituck, amd 
as my own me 
This is undoubtedly the sense in 
which Col. Crockett used the werd in the passage 
which the editors ef the New Dictionary tind so 
puzzling : ** A gentleman at dinner asked me for 
a toast, and, supposing be meant to have sar 
fun at my expense, | concluded t> go ahead and 
give him and his likes a bliezard.’ 

The ‘longshore men of forty vears ago were all 
sailors, and many of them had served ino the 
navy. That thev mav have learned the word 
there is rendered probatde by the rather notable 
accuracy with which thev always distinguished 
between a blizzard aod a broadside. This points 
though it 
made vo progress in geveral use till it struck 
the Western 
convulsion of the elements for which 


to a nautical orngin of the worl 
Imagination as a term for that 
** Sth Ww 
storm,” with whatever descriptive epithet, was 
no adequate pame, and the keen ear of the hews 
paper reporter caught i and gave it currency 
as * reportorial ” English 

Blizzards and broadsides have gone out of 
fashion in the navy, toyether with seventy-four 
gun frigates, but there may be still an old salt 
among your readers who passed his early days m 
a three-decker, who may be able to give us more 
light on the early use of the word, J.T. M 


PHILADELP RIA, March 24, 188 


[Qur readers may be referred to the discus 


gion of this subject, at the time the new sense 
of blizzard came into vogue (in the winter of 


ISSO 81), in the Nation, vol. xxii, pp. 184, 


208. 220. 260. The weight of evidence was in 


favor of the explanation given above, and 
the most plausible etymology connected bliz 
zard with 7 Bartlett, in his ‘ Die- 
cited Crockett as 


above, and rendered blizzard 


1=¢ (away) 
tionary of Americanisms,’ 
by ‘ poser,’ but 
be was evidently drawing on his inner con 
sciousness. —Ep. NATION. ] 


ANGLO-SAXON PIRATING. 
To TE Eprtor oF THE NATION : 

Sim: I have just seen an English despatch about 
Mr. Ruskin’s copyright profits, in which it is said 
that ** America lives on its pirated editions.” It 
is usual for Englishmen thus to express them 
selves on this subject. Does it not seem to you 
that it is time that the fact should be recognized 
in England that there is not an American au- 
thor worth *-pirating ” whose works are not re 
printed by English publishers, and thatthe books 
are not seldom altered in very disagreeable ways 
from the form given them by their writers ¢ 

Whatever you may think, it seems to me that 
Englishmen should be ashamed of making such 
disingenuous remarks about Americans. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, 
CAMBRIDGE, March 25, 1887, 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 


To Tae Epitor of Tug NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondents have given a num- 
ber of amusing instances of the transformation 
of surnames; the last being the degradation of 
Papillon into Mr. Fly. Some of the most singu- 
lar ones have occurred among our mixed and 
cosmopolitan population. A man’s name often 
changes as he moves from the French quarter, 
below Canal Street, to the American quarter, 
above Canal Street. 

Some years ago a German took up his abode in 
the French quarter whose name was Fritz Feuer- 
stein. His Gallic neighbors could not frame their 
tongue to pronounce it aright, so they called 
him Monsieur Pierre-de-Feu, and this soon de- 
generated into simple Monsieur Pierre. Moving 
into the American side, he became Mr. Stone. 
Again he moved into the French quarter and 
sought to reéstablish his old name of Feuerstein, 
and they reéstablished the name of Pierre-de-Feu, 
which, on a residence among Americans, became 
Mr. Flint. Another residence among the creoles, 
in a new neighborhood, produced Monsieur Pierre- 
de-Fusil, and, going in advanced age to end his 
days above Canal Street among the Americans 
of English parentage, his name became Peter 
Gun. —Very respectfully, B, R. ForMAN, 

NEW ORLEANS, March 23, 1887. 











A VERSATILE writer and scholar, Prof. Josiah 
Royce of Harvard, has written a novel of Cali- 
fornian life, called ‘ The Feud of Oaktield Creek,’ 
to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
They also announce ‘ Daffodils,’ poems by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney; ‘A Club of One: Passages 
from the Note-Book of a Man who might have 
been Sociable’; and ‘His Star in the East, a 
Study in the Early Aryan Religions,’ by the Rev. 
Leighton Parks. 

Lee & Shepard will publish *‘ Natural Law in 
the Business World,’ by Henry Wood; ‘ Bridge 
Disasters in America: Their Cause and the 
Remedy,’ by Prof. George L. Vose, Presitent of 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers; ‘ Later 
Lyrics,’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; ‘ Buds for 
the Bridal Wreath,’ by the Rev. Wm. P. Tilden; 
and ‘ The Hidden Way across the Threshold,’ by 
Dr. J.C. Street. 

‘The Church and the Faith: A Philosophical 
History of the Catholic Church,’ by the Rev. W. 
B. Bolmer, is in the press of E. & J. B. Younz 
& Co. 

‘These Degenerate Days,’ a poem already 
printed in the daily press by the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, in response to Mr. Lowell’s ‘* Credidi- 
mus Jovem Regnare” in the February Allantic, 
will bs made into a l6mo volume, and issued by 
Geo. H. Ellis. 

D. C. Heath & Co. promise for May 1 ‘The 
Earth in Space: a Manual of Astronomical Geo- 
graphy,’ by Edward P. Jackson. . 

‘The Volunteer Soldier in America,’ a posthu- 
mous work of the late Gen. Logan, is to be pub- 
lished by subscription by R. 8. Peale & Co., Chi- 
cago. It will contain a biographical memoir. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephen’s ‘ History of the French 
Revolution,’ lately reviewed by us on the appear- 
ance of the first volume, is well advanced. The 
second volume is in the press, and the third 
ready to be brought out. 

It must suffice at present that we acknowledge 
receipt of Part 3 of the Philological Society’s 
‘New English Dictionary’ (Macmillan). For 
reasons already given, it offers unusual interest 
to students of the origin and development of the 
language, and a careful examination must pre- 
cede our customary report upon the progress of 
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this enduring work. The closing word is Boz- 
zom. 

Macmillan & Co. send us the twenty-fourth 
issue of their ‘ Statesman’s Year-book,’ for 1887. 
On page 668 one will find that the editor has 
taken cognizance of the recent change in the law 
of the Presidential succession. His list of ‘* non- 
official publications” concerning this cuountry 
would bear freshening. He has not kept pace 
with Von Holst’s histories. McPherson’s annual 
‘ Hand-book of Pohtics’ is ignored. Woodrow 
Wilson’s ‘Congressional Government’ deserves 
mention, andso eminently does Schouler’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States.’ Among the official 
publications, Dr. Wharton’s new ‘ Digest of the 
International Law of the United States’ should 
hereafter be included. 

Macmillan & Co. have published in their 
‘* Foreign School Classics” an edition of the first 
part of ‘ Faust,” edited by Jane Lee, lecturer ir 
German literature, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. There is no satisfactory edition of 
* Faust” with English notes presenting the high- 
est and most recent criticism, and this work has 
unusual merits, yet is open to one serious cri- 
ticism, It is, in the main, a translation and skil- 
ful adaptation of Schréer’s German edition of 
‘* Faust,” without any proper recognition of the 
sources from which the notes have been derived, 
Many of the comments are exact translations 
from Schroer, containing not only his explana- 
tions, but his philological comments and nume- 
rous citations and comparisons from other Ger- 
man authors, It is true that Von lweper and 
Diintzer are laid under contribution, and at the 
end of the notes there is a list of books which the 
author ‘‘ has used in preparing this edition;” but 
such acknowledgment is inadequate. There are 
introductory chapters on Goethe's life, the 
** Faust” legend, and Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” and an 
appendix containing an outline of the second 
part. 

*Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe’ 
bears a new imprint, but has been long and fa- 
vorably known as one of the publications of J. 
R. Osgood & Co. Its handy form, large type, 
frequent maps (not folding), and flexible binding 
are its meritorious points. A table of climatic 
health resorts and aspecial travellers’ telegraphic 
code are the chief original features of the con- 
tents. On p. 484 the word ‘* Osgood’s” bas per- 
haps been overlooked. Under Vienna one would 
have expected mention of the Grand Hotel. 

Barrow’s ‘Sermons on Evil-Speaking,’ a third 
instalment of Pepys’s Diary, and Sbakspere’s 
** Tempest,” are the latest continuations of Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘ National Library ” (Cassell). 

The ‘Shelley Primer,’ by H. 8S. Salt (London: 
Reeves & Turner), aims to supply in a small 
space the facts most necessary to the study of 
the poet's works. It consists of a very slight 
biographical sketch, an abstract of Shelley’s opi- 
nions, an account of the works severally and of 
the circumstances of their composition, and some 
other matter. It is not a conspicuous success. 
There are loose statements here and there in re- 
gard to facts, and the analysis of the poems and 
the opinions of Shelley are lacking in insight and 
comprehensiveness. It would certainly have been 
much better to have said nothing of his ‘ influ- 
ence in literature and thought” than to have 
said so little so aimlessly. The principal value 
of the Primer consists in its bringing together, in 
a way convenient for quick reference, the facts 
that belong to each work taken by itself. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘At the Sign of the 
Lyre’ appeared in America nearly a year before 
it was published in London, and so did Mr. 
Lang’s ‘ Books and Bookmen,’ just published in 
ondon by Longmans, Green & Co. Mr. Lang 
has followed Mr. Dobson’s example in not re- 
printing in England all the pieces which appeared 





in the American edition. The papers on ** Book- 
Binding” and ‘‘ Bookmen at Rome” give place 
to essays on ‘‘ Lady Book-Lovers” and “Old 
French Title-Pages”—a delightful essay with 
rubricated facsimiles. In general, however, the 
printing of the English edition is inferior to that 
of the American (done by the Riverside Press). 

A good idea of the nature and extent of the fa- 
cilities offered for research at the Physiological 
Laboratory of the Harvard Medical School may 
be gained from the octavo volume (‘‘ for private 
circulation”) of over 200 pages, with many illus- 
trations, embracing twenty-two papers by eight 
individuals. Several are wholly or in part the 
direct product of the Professor of Physiology, 
Dr. H. P. Bowditch, whose admirable paper, 
‘*Whatis Nerve Force?” the vice-presidential ad- 
dress in the Biological Section of the American 
Association for Advancement of Science last 
summer, is included. 

The Proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association 
in Washington a year ago (February 23-26, 1886) 
have but just been published in Circular No. 2, 
1886, of the Bureau of Education. The leading 
papers of interest were on mixed education of the 
races, with a special bearing against the Chinese; 
on negro education; and on the Blair Bill, to 
which the papers read were decidedly favorable— 
but happily without insuring its suecess. 

More profitable, in our opinion, than anything 
in the foregoing document, is a paper read by 
President Dreher of Roanoke College, Va., be- 
fore the Department of Higher Instruction of 
the National Educational Association at Topeka, 
Kan., on July 16, 1886—also only recently put in 
print. Its title was ‘‘Colleges North and Col- 
leges South.” The author, a Southern man, 
frankly considers the educational defects of his 
section, as shown by its multiplicity of ‘ uni- 
versities ” and “colleges,” out of all proportion 
to population and material resources ; the con- 
fusion of courses and standards, as well as of 
names ; the absurd degree-giving ; the competi- 
tion of institutions really of different grades; tne 
frequent attempt to maintain a State university, 
with all the needful preparatory schools, follow- 
ing an occasional Northern example, etc., etc. 
Incidentally, President Dreher argues that the 
scheme of instruction of the University of Vir- 
ginia—the school-and-lecture system—has fur- 
nished an unfortunate model to other institu- 
tions at the South. As this system has lately 
been under discussion in these columns, we may 
refer our readers to Prof. Garnett’s exoosition of 
it in the Andover Review for April, 1886—one of 
the papers called out by Prof. Palmer's advocacy 
of the Harvard elective system. 

The March Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.) prints, 
with editorial comment, Prof. Poland’s report in 
January to the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, on behalf of 
the still youthful ‘‘Commission of Colleges in 
New England on Admission Examinations.” This 
body has been created experimentally to bring 
about uniformity of preparation and require- 
ments for admission to college—uniformity, that 
is, ‘‘in the minimum requirement,” as Mr. Bacon 
points out. Its functions are purely advisory, 
and not binding, and its achievements will be 
watched with curiosity and no little interest and 
hopefulness. 

The October-December number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Archceology closes the second 
volume. The opening paper, on some unpublish- 
ed white /ekythoi from Attica, is accompanied 
by plates. Dr. Alfred Emerson follows with a 
first article on the ‘‘ Portraiture of Alexander the 
Great,” which does not reach the critical and 
comparative stage. Prof. Frothingham’s “Notes 


on Christian Mosaics” relate this time to the 
portico of the Lateran Basilica, The other de 
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partments of the Journal are worthily filled, as 
usual. 

In the April number of the Magazine of Ame- 
rican History are concluded two series of papers 
of much interest—one, by Charles H. Peck, on 
John Van Buren; the other, by Benjamin E. 
Martin, on the early American press, called in 
this final instalment ‘‘ Transition Period of the 
American Press.” The latter series has been co- 
piously and effectively illustrated with portraits 
and facsimiles, as (in the present instance) in the 
case of Wm. Coleman, founder of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Prof. A. S. Packard, founderof the American 
Naturalist, has retired from the management of 
this journal in favor of Dr. J. 8. Kingsley, of 
Malden, Mass. Prof J. H. Comstock, of Cornell, 
will have charge of the department of Entomo- 
logy. 

Architects will welcome another illustrated 
paper on the ‘‘ Half- Timber Houses in the Weald 
of Kent and Neighborhood,” by Reginald T. 
Blomfield, in the Portfolio for March (Macmil- 
lan). Mr. Walter Armstrong begins a series, also 
illustrated, on “Scottish Painters.” The two 
etchings of the number are the grand staircase 
in Burgos Cathedral, and * The Rising Sun” of 
Claude copied in photogravure. 

The poverty of a certain branch of decorative 
art in this country may fairly be inferred from 
the fact that the Art Amateur called in 154 de- 
signs for a new cover, and found 10 worthy of 
honorable mention, but none worthy of the pre- 
mium ($100). 

Mr. Sidney S. Rider’s Book Notes (Providence), 
having reached the end of its fourth volume 
with the issue of March 28, is discontinued, or at 
least suspended indefinitely. We copy this an- 
nouncement with regret, for the little sheet, 
though a bookseller’s advertising medium, has 
been more than that: it has been an independent 
organ of literary and historical criticism well 
worthy of the index with which it bas been 
carefully provided. Mr. Rider has spoken his 
mind with equal and particularly refreshing 
frankness on the subject of the tariff, of which he 
is a hearty hater, and is consequently tabooed as 
much as if he were a free-trade resident of Phila- 
delphia. In his valedictory he properly recog- 
nizes the recent beneficent transformation of the 
Providence Journal—which, indeed, partly takes 
away the occupation of the Book Nofes. 

The opening article in the Anfiquary for 
March, ‘‘The Public Crosses of Nottingham,” is 
of importance as illustrating the municipal van- 
dalism which has destroyed, or allowed to perish. 
so many relics of antiquity. The series on *‘ Lon- 
don Theatres” reaches No. 6, viz.: ‘‘ The Cockpit, 
Drury Lane,” ‘‘a playhouse in touch with the 
present time.” As it is ‘* one in history with the 
Globe, the idea of continuity becomes startling. 
Walking beneath the colonnade of Drury Lane 
Theatre to-day, we feel ourselves in contact with 
the begmning of London theatres.” Of ‘ Cele- 
brated Birthplaces” we have that of Sir Isaac 
Newton at Woolsthorpe, with two woodcuts. Of 
considerable interest is ‘‘ Beginners in Business, 
1607,” giving copious extracts from ‘The 
Merchant’s Avizo,’ a book designed to give assist- 
ance and direction to youthful adventurers. Un.- 
der the innocent-sounding title, *‘The First 
Mayor of London,” Mr. J. H. Round continues 
his assaults upon Mr. Freeman’s accuracy—Mr. 
Freeman having lent the authority of his name 
to the book assailed, Loftie’s ‘London.’ This 
book, it seems, makes out a genealogy for the 
famous Henry Fitz Ailwin which Mr. Round 
shows to be impossible and incredible, represent- 
ing him (who died in 1212) to bave been the 
grandson of the Portreeve Leofstan in the time 
of Edward the Confessor. 

§,Toe greaterjpart of the :March Proceedings of 








the Royal Geographical Society is taken up with 
Mr. H. J. Makinder's paper ‘‘On the Scope and 
Methods of Geography,’ with the discussion 
which followed it. The speaker began by com 
bating the that physical and political 
geography are separate subjects, to be studied 
by different methods, the one an appendix of 
geology, the other of history. He defined geogra- 
phy as the * science of distribution.” which con 
cerns itself not merely with the facts, but with 
the causes and connections of the various distri 
butions. Studied after this method, which be 
illustrated by showing how geological and mete 
orological causes were all-important factors in 
accounting for the greatness of London, as well 
as for the fact that Delhi was the capital of old 
and Calcutta of New India, geography would 
prove a bridge across the abyss which separates 
the natural sciences and humanity, and would 
tend to restore 
ture. In the 
of the most eminent geographers in England took 
part, among others, Sir Frederic Goldsmid, 
Messrs. Francis Galton, Douglas W. Freshfield, 
and Prof. H. G. Seeley. The most lucid speech, 
however, was that of Mr. James Bryce, 
heartily supported the position taken in the paper 
With great felicity of expression be sketched a 
course of study which he contended would not 
only develop a philosophical habit of mind and 
cultivate the imagination, but would add vastly 
to the delight and interest with which men would 
travel in different parts of the world. There 
was, with many slight differences of detail and 
definitio 1s, a general unanimity in all the speak- 
ers, and it is evident that im England geography 
will be taugh: henceforth largely after the new 
method. Mr. J. T. Last contributes an ac 
of his recent journey to Augoni land to the south 
of Lake with the 
completes the number. 

Westermann & Co. send us two more numbers 
of the abridged * Allgemeine Weltgeschichte,’ 
viz.: 66-67, 68-69. Dr. Philippson the 
floor, describing the counter-Reformation in 
Middle and Eastern Europe. The illustrations 
are exceptionally curious and instructive, em 
bracing an old print showing the unfinished St 
Peter's, another of the siege of Venice by the 
Turks in 1529, the death-warrant of Mary Q ieen 
of Scots signed by Elizabeth, a document of Mar 
tin Luther's in hisown hand, many portraits, ete., 
etc. From the same firm we have Nos. 61-72 of 
the Allgemeine Naturkunde, with man still the 
theme of Dr. Johannes Ranke, to the end of his 
second volume. Existing savage and barbarous 
races are fully discussed and beautifully illus 
trated from the most authentic sources (mainly 
photographic), and prehistoric man is likewise 
set forth in all the manifestations of utensils, 
weapons, structures, and artistic achievement 
which have survived to us. 

The fifth and sixth volumes, in one, of Pierre 
Margry's * Mémoires et Documents pour servir A 
l'histoire des origines francaises des pays d‘outre 
mer’ have just appeared (Paris: Maisonneuve ; 
New York: Christern It deals with the first 
chain of posts from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 

1683-1725 

A volume which may be read by Americans 
with some interest has just been published under 
the title, ‘De Paris au Niagara: journal de voy- 
age d'une delegation’ (Paris: Duprat; Boston: 
Schoenhof). It isa collection of the articles on 
the United States sent by M. Charles Bigot to the 
Revue Bleue at the time of the dedication of the 
Bartholdi statue. Tbe journal is readable, and 
interesting as being the impressions of an intelli 
gent foreigner upon this country. With a few 
exceptions of little consequence, it is unusually 
accurate, perbaps because the wnter wisely con- 
fined himself to the surface of things; but that 


view 


cul 
followed, some 


the equilibrium to our 


discussion which 


who 


‘ount 


Nyassa, which, usual notes, 


has 





surface is very fairly described, without pictu- 
resqueness or suggestiveness, indeed, either in s¢vle 
or thought, but always with 
liveliness, and with 


good nature and 





a great readiness to admire 
all that was new. 

Among recent announcements of French books 
now in preparation are; 
Jules Simon, and * Discours et Conféranoes,” by 
Ernest Renan. 

Among the latest French school-books publish 
ed in Paris is Franklin's * Autobiography’ in 
English), with a biographical sketch, an analysis, 
and notes in French by Mo PL Pievet (Par 
Hachette; New York: F. W. Christern We 
have already noted the appearance of an 
tated selection from la 
French school book 

The veteran lexicographer, D: 


‘Nos bommes d'état,’ by 


ATI 


ngfell ws poeins ae | 


Daniel Sanders 


begins on April 1 the issue of a monthiv Zeit 


schrift fiir ) 


Deutsche Sprache, whose aim will be 


to promote a deeper knowledge and love of tne 
tongue, The 
Hamburg J. F. Richter 

As the lectures of the 


Philosophy for the current year will be concerned 


mother place of publication ts 


Coneord School of 
with * Aristotle and His Philosophy in its Rela 
tion to Modern Thought,” Mr 


proposes fo direst 


Thomas Davidson 
®& course partly preparatory 


and partly supplementary at St, Cloud, Orang 


Mountain, N J., during three weeks from Jun 
20. The region ts delightful for residence at that 
sevson, and easily accessible daily from New 
York, . 


There will be a natural misgiving in the 
minds of some persons on turning to the Thacke 

ray correspondence in the Aprmls ner's, One 
remembers the great novelist’s express prohibi 
the public t 

and also the disappointment that 
late 
But these letters soon dispel the first 
ubt 


As one reads, it seems as if Thackeray 


tion forbidding the admittance of 
his private life, 
has been brought in vears by breaking 
such seals, 
They are a literary treasure 
had 
to life again and were delighting us with a new 
work his hand. Here is thp familiar wit 


and tenderness and simplicity, the knowledge of 


inevitable d 


come 
from 
our preposterous human nature and the eye for 


and the author himself 
in his most intimate andcharming moods, reflect 


its worldly manifestations, 


ing and brightening the inconstant comedy of the 
scenes that interested him. The letters are address 
ed to the Brooktields, a family with whom he was 
on the closest terms of friendship. The first block 
of them dates from 1847 to 1849; they are written 
from his lodgings, the club, or on journeys to 
Spa and Paris, or from the country. 
long, familiar letters, for the most part, and the 
drawings with which he illustrated them bring 
them very close to the reader. They are full of 
references to bis own works and to the characters 
which had hold on his imagination. 
There is no space to quote from them, and 
there is too much that would call for quota- 
tion. The original of Amelia is said to be com 
posite: ‘** You know, you are only a piece of Ame 
lia: my mother is another half; my poor 
little pour beaucoup.” But the 
charm is not in any such information, or in any 
of the sayings, the scenes depicted so sharply and 
quickly, or the personal adventures, but is dif 
fused through the whole. There is not a word 
that one would wish unpublished. It is like 
meeting an old friend after many years and find- 
ing bim unchanged. One cannot but be sensible 
how his reality and heart dwarf the fiction of the 
later and less modest day. If the series continue 
as it bas begun, English literature has a new 
classic. The close ot Mr. Washburne’s papers on 
the Commune has a most interesting account of 
the last days of the Archbishop of Paris and his 
murder, i 


They are 


most 


wife—y est 
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— Harper's takes up the subject of Chattanooga 
in the series of papers upon American cities. 
The “ New South” naturally enters into the 
story, but it does not monopolize it, as one might 
expect. The ‘‘ Gateway of the Alleghanies” has 
a history reaching far back of the last decade, 
and is now iv the hands of the third great race 
that has possessed it. The writer touches un the 
prebistoric narrative, and devotes a good deal of 
space to John Sevier and Joseph Brown, who 
conducted the long, fierce struggle with the 
Chickamaugas, and to the first settlement. 

* The war period, slightly described, and 
the planting of the mining and manufacturing 
interests, under the lead of Gen. Wilder, and 
the consequent extraordinary growth of tbe 
city, complete the sketch It is a most striking 
chapter of American development. The remark- 
able differences observable in the history of the 
founding of our American cities, too commonly 
believed to be one self same and twice-told story, 
make a most instructive feature of these most 
useful papers. Another monograph of great in- 
terest is Theodore Child’s comprehensive sum- 
mary of all things relating to the Comédie-Fran- 
caise—its history, government, theatre arrange- 
ments, etc. Ralph Meeker’s travel-sketch of 
southern Russia is noticeable for the kindlier 
and more favorable view it takes of the civil- 
ization, or at least of the inhabitants, in that 
region, whose ‘“‘ barbarism” he declares over- 
stated. Mr. Warner begins a series of Mexican 
notes in a vein that does not promise any flat- 
tery. He likens the metaphorical ‘‘ atmosphere ” 
to that of Egypt, which he says is ‘“‘lying.” He 
warns us against the people in very compre- 
hensive terms: ‘* whoever makes a treaty with 
them is likely to be confused by the result; who- 
ever invests mouey in Mexico, either in public 
works or in private enterprise, does so at his 
risk,” etc. Evidently, autocracy masking as a 
** Republic ” has no charms for him. 


— Among the many curious manufactured Greek 
sentences to be found in Dr. Goodell’s ‘ The Greek 
in English’ (Henry Holt & Co.), we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘* The fellow wants to be wise and to write 
books.” Let us acquit Dr, Goodell in advance of 
any such selfish intention. His object is to make 
the Greek element in English more living than it 
is. Other manuals, such as the old ‘ Scholar’s 
Companivun,’ had tried before to arrange the 
Greek elements in English around certain cen- 
tres, but Dr. Goodell thinks that ‘‘the words in 
their Greek form, and with some fragment of 
their Greek associations, must become somewhat 
familiar before one can be sensible of that grasp 
of their English derivatives which will enable 
one to use these derivatives fearlessly and cor- 
rectly”; and to this end he has “grouped the 
material about a grammatical outline, as tho- 
rough memorizing of a few inflections will save 
time and labor in the end,” and will (as he inti- 
mates) seduce those who would never have stu- 
died Greek at all without the book into further 
pursuit of the study. Of course the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar says the same thing, the same thing may 
be claimed for Latin, for French; and in order 
to use our hizhly composite language ‘‘ fearlessly 
and correctly” we should have to learn half-a- 
dozen languages, or at least the outlines of their 
grammars. For our part, we have never noticed 
a lack of courage on the part of any English- 
writing person in the use of words of Greek on- 
gin. In fact, greater timidity would have been 
the more needful lesson; and as the Greek ele- 
ment of English is largely technical, the want of 
correctness in the application of it is not con- 
spicuous. It is only when people undertake to 
enrich the English language with new Greek 
compounds that scholars begin to wigce, and Dr. 
Goodell does not undertake to carry bis student 








up to the point of sensitiveness at which he will 
be aggrieved or outraged by the performances of 
scientific men in this line. 


—The Greek words in English are, it is true, 
for the most part dead vocables, and must be so 
to the vast majority of those who use the lan- 
guage; but let us not deceive ourselves. There 
is a certain advantage in dead words, if they are 
only properly mummified and do not breed false 
analogies. If every Greek word in English, if 
every Latin word, were alive to us, we should 
be over-conscious of the mixed metaphors of our 
every-day writing, and the confusion of images 
would be worse confounded. Push the words 
still further back to their etymology, and we are 
still worse off. The Vulgate ‘‘sine offendiculo 
conscientiam ” becomes in English ** a conscience 
void of offence.” Put back ‘the color, and we 
should have what is not void of offence, *‘ viduam 
offendiculo.”. So we are somewhat sceptical 
about the value of bringing back to life the 
Greek words, real and factitious, that are com- 
fortably embalmed in the English tongue, and 
we are more than sceptical about the method 
of making these words alive by constructing a 
aumber of Greek sentences—or rather sentences 
made up of Greek words, in which all that gives 
Greek its charm is lacking. Whatever good, in 
spite of its manifold blunders in detail, the well- 
meant little book may do, we are afraid that the 
Greek scholar will not take much delight in it, 
and that the words of the author will be found 
sadly prophetic : ‘‘ The Muses do not wish to hear 
the songs of the she-goat (Chimzra).” 

—Prof. Wilhelm Vietor’s ‘Elemente der Pho- 
netik und Orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen 
und Franzisischen’ has reached a second edition 
in two years. This is striking proof of the ex- 
tent to which the study of phonetics prevails, and 
of the depth to which it is pursued; for the book 
deals with the voice as it appears under a hun- 
dred-million magnifying microscope of extra 
power, to use one of Mr. Weller’s expressions, 
and it accumulates on every point the whole 
wealta of professorial learning. A book of this 
kind reminds one of the Middle Ages, the era of 
the schoolmen, when the way to find out any- 
thing was thought to be to read what everybody 
had written about it. It is much more provok- 
ing than satisfactory. You want to study an 
English sound, but you get lost in a thicket of 
theories, and begin to doubt whether any two of 
the theorists are talking about the same sound, 
and whether any of them realiy knows tha com- 
mon English sound. A profound old German 
writes to you for ygars instructing you how you 
ought to work your organs to give the precise 
nuances and colorings to your English o or e: 
you meet him and find that he cannot make an o 
ore which any native will recognize. No won- 
der their books are full of contradictory opinions. 
We ought to have some mechanical means of re- 
cording and repeating vocal sounds, to have re- 
liable, accurate phonographs, so that each scien- 
tific phonetist can be sure what sounds others 
talk about. 


—A practical danger to our Engli-h speech is 
emerging from these microscopic records. Each 
phonetist attempts an exact record of his own 
unsophisticated pronunciation, of the way he 
talks in natural conversation when he is not 
thinking about it. Foreigners naturally, and 
even Americans, take the records of London pho- 
netists to be standard English. The south Eng- 
lish péculiarities which have heretofore figured 
as ‘‘cockneyisms,” the dropping of h and r, the 
obscuring and dropping of unaccented vowels, 
the insertion of r as in idea(r), and the like 
abominations are beginning to be caught up, and 
set forth as the true English,by scientific authori- 
ties of Germany aud Scandinavia, and taught by 





their followers in the Continental schools. The 
personal records of the Londoners, which are of 
the greatest value to science, are thus perverted 
to the corruption of standard English, and threat- 
en to separate the English-speaking people into 
different nations. Dr. Vietor is one of the best 
of the phonetists. The new edition of his book is 
in great part rewritten, but only for better form 
and for the addition of new matter. It is now 
the most complete and most convenient manual 
of the kind. 


—Paul Féval, who has just died, was one of the 
most prolific of the writers of novels who follow- 
ed closely in time, and somewhat in manner, the 
inexhaustible Alexandre Dumas. He was the au- 
thor of more than a hundred volumes, of which 
the most known is ‘Madame Gil Blas.’ As a 
playwright he was less successful, although one 
play, ‘ Le Bossu,’ the dramatization of his story 
of the same name, was the occasion of a long and 
bitter quarrel with M. Sardou. In 1876 Paul 
Féval, nearly ruined by the Ottoman loans, and 
almost unknown to the new generation of read- 
ers, gave himself up fervently to his religious 
convictions. His conversion was announced and 
extolled by the Catholic press, avec fracas, says 
the calm and impartial Journal des Débats. This 
created a certain stir about his name. He wrote 
afew more novels in accordance with his new 
convictions, and published revised and very much 
changed versions of his former sensational pro- 
ductions. He was; for a while president of the 
Société des Gens de Lettres. He was seventy 
years old at the time of his death. 





SKEATS’S PIERS PLOWMAN. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman, in three parallel texts, together with 
Richard the Redeless, by Wilham Langland. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, with pre- 
face, notes, and a glossary, by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat. Vol. IL, Text. Vol. IL, Preface, 
Notes, and Glossary. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Macmillan. 1886, 


Four times during the sixteenth centary the 
‘Vision of Piers Plowman’ was printed; three 
times during the present century it has been 
edited as well as printed. It was theology that 
first led to the withdrawal of the work from the 
inaccessibility cf manuscript; the same result is 
now due in large measure to philology. In this 
fact some may see the difference in the 
point of view of the two periods. The 
great religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century caused the reformers to search diligently 
for anything and everything in the literature of 
the past that could be d emed hostile to the creed 
of the Church of Rome, or that represented the 
conduct of its members in an unfavorable light. 
The view that could recognize in Chaucer a re- 
ligious enthusiast was not likely to let Langland 
pass unobserved. His work could never have 
been regarded by any one who read it dispas- 
sionately as the production of a man who looked 
upon the Pope as Antichrist. Still, it did con- 
tain many fierce attacks upon abuses then widely 
prevalent in the various ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. It had, in particular, predicted the de- 
struction of the monasteries, and the course of 
events had given tothis lucky forecast almost the 
cbaracter of an inspired prophecy. Besides, the 
poem throughout was marked by a lofty spiritual 
tone which verged towards the extreme of as- 
ceticism. These things were sufficient for it to 





find favor with the men who were engaged in the 
Protestant movement of the sixteenth century. 

It was accordingly religious partisanship and 
not literary appreciation that brought about the 
first printing of the poem. This was the work of 
Robert Crowley, and the motive of his undertak- 
ing it he avowed plainly in his preface; 
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“In whose time,” he wrote, speaking of the 
reign of Edward LIL, “it pleased God to open 
the eyes of many to see His truth, giving them 
boldness of heart to open their mouths and cry 
out against the works of darkness as did John 
Wycliffe, wbo also in those days translated the 
Holy Bible into the English tongue, and this 
writer, who, in reporting certain visions and 
dreams that he feigned bimself to have dreamed, 
doth most Christiaply instruct the weak and 
sharply rebuke the obstinate blind. There is no 
manner of vice that reigneth in any estate of 
men, which this writer hath not godly, learned- 
ly, and wittily rebuked.” 


Of the work as then printed, three separate im- 
pressions exist, all belonging to this same year, 
1550. In 1561 the poem was again printed by 
Owen Rogers, who also included in the same vol- 
ume ‘‘ Piers Plowman’s Creed,” the production of 
a later hand. 

This sufficed to satisty the demand. More than 
two centuries and a half passed by before another 
edition was called for ; or rather it came then 
without being called. This edition was brought 
out in 1815 under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Thomas Dunham Whitaker, better known as a 
student of local history than of language. The 
work was got up in magnificent style, so far as 
print and paper were concerned. At the bottom 
of each page was a paraphrase explanatory of 
the text. The text itself was printed iv black- 
letter, which seems to have been long regarded, 
not as a kind of type, but as a period 1n the bisto 
ry of the English tongue. The editor did the 
best he knew how, but unhappily he knew but 
little. The work, however, which was published 
by subscription, was too expensive to do either 
much good or much harm, and, for all that it ac- 
complished, the ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman’ re- 
mained even to scholars almost as much a sealed 
book as ever. 

The next edition was that of Thomas Wright, 
which appearec originally in 1542, and was re- 
printed with some slight revision in 1856. There 
is probably nodoubt as to the qualifications which 
the editor possessed for the task: there is most 
certainly none as to the manner in which 1t was 
done. It is time that a little plain speaking was 
used about Mr. Wright’s method of performing 
his duties as editor to the numerous volumes to 
which his name is attached in that capacity. A 
task of such a kind is fro.n its very nature self- 
imposed, and ought never to be undertaken by 
any one who does not purpose to discharge it as 
wellas be can. No man ever shirked his duties as 
an editor more persistently than Wright. He 
was a man of wide learning, and from previously 
acquired knowledge he could add a great deal of 
value to illustrate what he took in hand. There 
he stopped. He apparently never put himself to 
the slightest trouble to solve any difficulty which 
presented itself. If the point was not clear to him 
at the outset, it was never made any clearer by 
the attention he paid to its elucidation. As a 
consequence, he has never said the last word on 
any subject. He has never edited a work which 
does not or will not need to be reédited carefull”. 
The present one was no exception to the general 
rule. 

Prof. Skeat, following the usual custom in 
England in regard to Mr. Wright, has paid what is 
termed a generous tribute to his predecessor's la- 
bors. If his predecessor had done his duty, his 
own edition would hardly have been a necessity. 
But, though giving all honor to Mr: Wright, he 
has been particularly careful not to follow in his 
footsteps. It was twenty years ago that Mr. 
Skeat printed a tract embodying parallel ex- 
tracts from twenty-nine manuscripts of ‘ Piers 
Plowman.’ During the intervening years the 
three versions of the poem with notes and glos- 
sary have been published at intervals by the Early 
English Text Society. In the two volumes be- 


fore us the resalts of all the investigations have 








been brought together and presented in a com 
plete, though sometimes condeused, shape. Mr. 
Skeat had been the first to demonstrate that the 
work really existed in three forms, the differ- 
ences of which were due to the author himself 
Here, for convenience of comparison, they are 
printed side by side. The earliest text, called 
the Vernon, from the name of the manuscript 
containing it, is much the shortest. The second 
text was the one printed by Crowley aud edited 
by Wright, and the third was the one edited by 
Whitaker. These three occupy the first volume. 
To them also is added the alliterative poem of 
‘Richard the Redeless,’ attributed by the editor 
to the author of ‘Piers Plowman,’ Io the tirst 
volume, therefore, is to be found everything that 
can be desired by him who cares for the text 
alone; for not only are the three versions given, 
but the important variants of the different man 
uscripts are recorded at the foot of every page. 
he second volume begins with a series of pre 
liminary dissertations, extending to nearly a hun 
dred pages, which are included under the general 
name of preface. They embrace the discussion 
of every point connected with the various manu 
scripts and the various printed editions, with the 
history of the pcem and the life of its author, so 
far as the facts can be discerned in the twilight 
of knowledge in which the period itself 1s enve 
loped. Then follow several hundred 
annotation, aud these in turn are followed by a 
complete glossary. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the way in which this part of the work 
has been performed. No point has been over 
looked ; no unusual word has been neglected ; no 
difficult passage has been passed over in silence, 
after the established custom 
Ina world full of stipshod work, of pretension 
and non-performance, it is graufying to come 
across a task of peculiar difficulty done so honest 
ly and withal so intelligently as has been the edit- 
ing of this poem. 

Not that we always agree with Prof. Skeat's in- 
terpretations. The meaning given to Py in the 
note upon the account of the proceedings of the 
pardoner described in the prologue seems to us 
wholly unwarranted. The idea of the poet is 
plainly to represent the objectionable practices 
complained of as being done by the connivance of 
the parish priest, aud without the sanction or 
knowledge of the Bishop. The latter grants his 
permission for the accomplishment of a certain 
purpose, which is perverted into a purpose of 
quite different character. So, also, the remark 
(vol. ii., p. 48) about the distinction between ve 
and thou being carefully observed 1s stated alto 
gether too strongly, at least as regards Chaucer 
and the author of * William of Palerne.” Stull, 
these are points involving too much detail to be 
discussed here; nor would the criticism, even if 
admitted to be just, detract in the slightest from 
the merits of a work upon which so much wide 
reaching and intelligent labor has been expended 
Unless new material is discovered, this edition 
may be regarded as the standard edition for all 
time. 

The poem is worth all the toil and trouble that 
its production in its present compiete form bas 
involved. To put Langland on a level with 
Chaucer could only be done by him in whom the 
zeal of the antiquary bas overborne the literary 
sense belonging to the man of cultivated taste. 
But the * Vision of Piers Plowman’ will always 
have an attraction of its own to the student of 
English language and literature, and to the stu 
dent of English history in all its phases. It is 
interesting both on account of its external strac 
ture and of its internal spirit. It is much the 
most important of the later representatives of 
that alliterative system of versification which 
originally prevailed among all the nations that 
were united by tue bond of common Teutonic 
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view it gives of the social and political condit 

A special in 
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It is much more important still for the 


of the times in which it appeared 

terest must attach to it, furthermor: 
of the revelation it furnishes of the character of 
the For he 


vidual; be is the type of'a class, He 


author. is mot simply an ind 

isa pebuitie 
spiritual ancestor of the men who have always 
been prominent in Evglish social lfe and political 
history —the mer sometimes of narrow souls but 
intense convictions and loftv motives 
love God 
even more profoundly 


whom 


always of 


the men who profoundly and 


hate his enemies, with 


they are occasionally disposed to con 


found their own—the men who in all the lo 


series of struggles upon moral questions have 
never been temp'ed to sacrifice the right for the 
The * Vision of Piers 
Plowman’ is an unconmsemous reraval ofa 
Puritan of the Puritans bet 


sake of the OXp lent 
self }* 


we fhe name of Puritan 


Was heard in English history For the light at 
casts upon the times and the man, it willalanys 
remain a work of peculiar importance , and 
students of Janguage, of hterature, of socta 


problems, of retigious thought will all alike be 
under permanent obligations te Prof. Skeat for 
the adequate and admirable manner in which be 
task that 


stnall extent the drudwery, of 


has accomplished a has inv 


research, and to n 
Years, 
RECENT FRENCH 


BOOKS 


AMONG Freneh works of lite 
cism the place of honor belongs to that of M. De 
Nisard, the doyen dd 


lis 


recent 


sire of Freneh literary 


crities, * Nouveaux 


melanges d'histoire et 


de littérature’ (Paris; Calmann Levy; Bostot 
Schoenhof) may be the last words of the critu 
who startled the literary world of France in IS 
bv his ‘Manifeste contre la litterature facil 
And now, betore taking his leave, be sends a few 
more shafts into the enemy's camp to show that, 


whatever pew theories may have been developed, 
Rape 


cially interesting in this connection is the article, 


he still stands on the same classic groun 


* Les Post-scriptum de Sainte Beuve,” written as 


itis by the greatest master of classic criticism in 
of the modern school, a 


Sainte 


judgment on the creator 
school diametrically opposed to his own. 
Beuve at various times had had o 
of M. Nisard’s method, with 
eminent qualities, but generally with many reser 
vations of his works he 
had made still greater restrictions, which might 


casion to speak 


high praise for his 


In the latest editions 
have been leveloped and expressed with much 
more precision had not M. Nisard had the good 
fortune to survive the author of the‘ 
And now M. Nisard, in his best academic style, 
has the last words, words of stately praise, about 
bis former he treats all the 
eulogistic condescension of an aristarch who feels 


Lundis,’ 


rival, whom with 
that, in spite of modern revolutions in letters, be 
represents an infallible past of classic culture-and 
He, therefore, with son.e compla 
the revisions 
which are to be found in scattered 
editions of the * Lundis’in regard to Chateau 
briand, Lamennais, Béranger, Alfred de Vigny, 
Lamartine, and others. The irreverential treat- 
ment of Boileau in 1826 issbarply contrastea with 
the 
with which 


correctness. 


cency, presents and corrections 


notes to late 


the * réparation ~ made in Causerie of the 
27th of December, 1852, date M. Ni- 
sard opens the period of postscriptums and *: re- 
cantations ” And itis to this last Sainte-Beuve 
alone that the honor is given of having been a 
critic ‘‘ selon la tradition.” M. Nisard even says 
that if, out of all the fragments of literary doc- 
trines scattered throughout the * Causeries,’ there 
were made a code of #sthetics (a word that Sainte- 
Beuve never liked), it would be ‘une esth¢étique 
classique libérale.” Thus be makes of the founder 
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of historical criticism « Boileau of the nineteenth 
century. He sees in both the same literary be- 
lief, but whereas in the ‘‘ Legislator of Parnas- 
sus” it was fixed and, as it were, closed, in the 
critic with broadened views and deeper know- 
ledge, it is ‘‘ondoyante et ouverte.” Boileau 
would certainly have objected to these words as 
vigorously as Sainte-Beuve would have rejected 
the complacency of his rival who thus draws him 
over into his own school. 

The tbree defects, or, as he mitigates his ex- 
pression with a certain magnanimity of malicious 
kindliness, ‘* qualités & contre-temps,” which M. 
Nisard finds in Sainte-Beuve’s earlier criticisms 
are an overflow of enthusiasm; a poetic turn of 
mind; a heart too prompt to admire those whom 
he had to judge. Certainly the first and third of 
these are not the defects of the younger genera- 
tion of critics of whom MM. Brunetiére and 
Jules Lemaitre are the most in view. In the third 
volume of the series entitled ‘‘ Histoire et Litté- 
rature” (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schven- 
hof) M. Brunetiére exhibits the same unrelenting 
spirit towards certain tendencies of the literature 
of the Third Republic to which he gave expres- 
sion in his five previous volumes of collected es- 
says. There are, however, notably in the long 
articles on the works of MM. Taine and Sorel 
upon the French Revolution, pages which indi- 
cate that he may be on the point of modifying, if 
not his opinions, at least the severity of his cen- 
sure. The last historical works of the Duc d’Au- 
male and of the Duc de Broglie are reviewed 
with generously given praise. But in general M. 
Brunetiére prefers subjects upon which he can 
express opiniovs contrary to those that are find- 
ing favor at the present moment. Thus, M. Des- 
chanel’s ‘ Le ThéAtre de Volcaire’ has calle1 up 
much adverse criticism upon the tragedies of 
that author. Whereupon the critic of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes exclaims: ‘‘ And I, too, since 
everybody is talking abouttbem, . . . have 
something to say about the plays of Voltaire”; 
and he finds much good to say about them, at 
the expense, of course, of Hugo and of Dumas and 
of ‘“‘ce que nous applaudissons aujourd’hui sur 
nos scénes.” Again, it is not the fashion at pre- 
sent to praise Lamartine, while Victor Hugo has 
received the apotheosis that we all know of. But 
M. Brunetitre has an eulogium upon the former 
poet, immediately followed by an article upon 
Hugo in which, with great rhetorical precaution, 
more blame is dealt out than praise. The review 
of M. Raoul Frary’s book calls up ‘‘ La Question 
du latin,” which for France is what the college 
Greek question is bere. M. Brunetiére speaks 
with eloquence and much feeling. Conservative 
as he is, it is not difficult to divine which side he 
takes. In fact, this may be done whatever sub- 
ject he treats. He never separates his political 
bias from his literary appreciations. But, how- 
ever he may offend those who disagree with him, 
however paradoxical at times he may seem, he 
stands, as the official critic of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in the very front rank of French 
critics, a man of ability, power, and decided 
opinions. 

M. Jules Lemaitre continues the papers’ which 
brought him into sudden fame, ‘‘ Les Contempo- 
rains” (Paris: Lecéne & Oudim; Boston: Schoen- 
hof). The young critic seems determined to em- 
brace in his gallery contemporary literary and 
artistic celebrities widely differing in character, 
from Le Pére Monsabré to Sarah Bernhardt, 
from the serene poet Leconte de Lisle to the more 
than gaulois Armand Sylvestre, from the fluidly 
unctuous and almost unseizable Renan of the 
** Abbesse de Jouarre” to the plainly outspoken 
and familiar Francisque Sarcey. And while he 
can be severe at times, he can find much to like 
and to praise in almost all. There is one con- 
spicuous exception, however, M. Georges Ohnet, 





whom he has now sworn never to speak of again: 
‘je n’en parlerai jamais plus, je le jure.” This 
was after giving an account of the first repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ La Comtesse Sarah,” in the Jowr- 
nal des Débuts on the 17th of January last; but 
it must be added that he did speak of him again, 
more severely than ever, in his very next feui/le- 
ton. It exasperates him to see Ohnet’s novels 
reach such a fabulous number of editions, and he 
makes himself the organ of the secret voice that 
whispers in the ear of the successful novelist 
and playwright: ‘‘Tu est banai, banal, banal.” 
Poverty of style, insipidity, conventionality, 
bourgeois snobbishness, are the highest qualities 
of which the voice speaks. ‘‘On te traduit dans 
toutes les langues, on te joue sur tous les thcAtres, 
et ton nom est fameux méme a Chicago.” M. 
Lemaitre’s ideas may be vague about Chicago 
and the amount of fame M. Ohnet may enjoy 
there, but they are never vague when he speaks 
of Daudet, or Anatole France, or Ferdinand 
Fabre. 

One of the best articles is that on M. J.-J. 
Weiss, his predecessor as the theatrical critic of 
the Débats, whom M. Lemaitre, with notable dif- 
ferences, somewhat resembles. Of both might 
be said what he says of Weiss: “ He freshens re- 
ceived opinions and makes them his by the extra- 
ordinary vivacity of bis impression.” To both 
would apply the phrase, Crificus scriptor addi- 
tus scriptori ; for M. Lemaitre is, more than any 
other of the numerous critics who treat of con- 
temporary writers, a safe guide. He is generous 
and broad in the praise he gives: very fine, al- 
most subtile in the nice appreciation of the me- 
thods of his brother critics; never pedantic, 
never too wise and sure of himself. His chief 
fault, one the reader easily forgives, is that his 
brightness almost seems like gaminerie at times. 
But there is more seriousness in him than bis 
very modern and free use of language would 
lead one to attribute to him ; for, whatever sub- 
ject he treats, he is always vivacious, always ap- 
parently regardless—perhaps designedly so—of 
the somewhat hackneyed forms tha medern 
criticism uses to say unpleasant or severe things. 
He does not always call a spade a spade, for that 
would be commonplace and might be brutai or 
coarse ; but he is awed into respect by no name, 
however great, nor exasperated into abuse by 
any writing, however undeserving, always ex- 
cepting the novels and plays of M. Georges Oh- 
net. 

The third series of ‘‘ Les Contemporains ” (Pa- 
ris: Lecéne & Oudin) was published only a few 
weeks ago, and has just reached us. It contains 
fourteen ‘ Etudes et Portraits \ittéraires’ which 
M. Lemaitre has contributed during the past year 
to the Revue Bleue, closing with the paper which 
appeared as lately as the number for February 
12. This is the article upon M. Paul Bourget, in 
which the critic shows in such strong relief those 
qualities of the author which give him his value 
and his place apart in contemporary literature. 
When we read this paper, or those on the bro- 
thers De Goncourt, or Pierre Loti, or Jules de 
Glouvet, or Rabusson, or Feuillet, it seems as if 
M. Lemaitre was at his very best in treating of 
the authors of the roman contemporain in all its 
surprising diversity. But when he writes of Pa- 
risian chroniqueurs, Wolff and Blavet, Rochefort 
and Henry Fouquier, or of poets like Soulary or 
Jean Richepin, we feel in every fibre of malice 
there is in us such a sympathy with the critic, 
such an enjoyment of every fine sarcastic thrust, 
every delicate touch of the critical blade, that 
we are ready to say that here alone is he in the 
fullest exercise of all his best abilities. But it is 
only when we re-read one of his most serious pa- 
pers that we feel the full power and range of his 
marvellously varied gifts as a writer and critic. 
Take the exquisite chapter on Gaston Paris and 





his ‘Poésie au moyen Age,’ for instance, with its 
charming introduction upon modern erudition 
and érudits, and its fine appreciation both of the 
scholar and of his subject ; or the paper upon the 
Grand Condé as he is shown in the last volumes 
of the Duc d’Aumale, which begins, ‘ It must 
be an agreeable thing to be a prince,” and, after 
two pages of development, ‘‘ But it must be, too, 
a very disagreeable thing to be a prince "—in all 
of which neither Condé nor the Duc d’Aumale is 
mentioned, but in every line of which the life of 
the hero and the work of his historian are pro- 
foundly commented upon : a fitting introduction 
to a chapter of historical criticism which has 
been called by G. Monod, in the Revue Historique, 
‘fun chef-d’ceuvre & la fois d’esprit et de bon 
sens.” 

M. A. Claveau does not wish to be carried 
away by the waves of naturalism, impression- 
ism, or any other of the literary isms, and so he 
writes his protests in ‘ Contre le Flot’ (Paris: Ol- 
lendorff ; Boston: Schoenhof). He deals out 
much indignation, sarcasm, and disdain. He 
amuses when he talks of the ever-rising wave of 
neologism, which makes it difficult even for a 
Frenchman to read with full understanding the 
latest novel or the latest play, and impossible for 
any one to understand all the words of some writ- 
ers nowin vogue. He takes the critics to task 
because they show too much complacency in 
dealing with the authors who pose before the pub- 
lic. He belabors the authors themselves for the 
brutality, the indecency, the general immorality 
of the works they produce. Nor is the public it- 
self spared for tolerating and encouraging sucha 
stateof things. But it is not the great public, 
the bourgeois who roused Flaubert’s antipathy, 
that M. Claveau has in view. It is the narrow 
public of cilettanti, of artists, of critics, of the co- 
teries,on which he lays the blame. As to the 
grand public, all it wants, he tells us, is good 
books, pure books. The great success of the fu- 
ture, he thinks, will be for the writer *‘ qui refera 
tout bétement Paul et Virginie. C'est simple 
comme bonjour, c’est le pont aux fines. Essayez 
plutét.” And thus he touches on many questions 
and occasionally reviews a recent book, like Zo- 
la’s ‘Germinal’ or Maupassant’s ‘ Bel-Ami, or a 
work of Richepin. It isin such reviews that he 
is at his best. The rest is vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

M. Robert de Bonniéres is one of the most bril- 
liant of the young generation of Parisian jour- 
nalists. Under the signature of ‘‘ Janus” he con- 
tributed to the Figaro, between 1880 and 1884, a 
series of portraits and criticisms from among 
which two volumes have already been published 
and a third is announced as in preparation, under 
the general title ‘‘ Mémoires d@’aujourd’hui ” (Pa- 
ris: Ollendorff; Boston: Schoenhof). Nothing 
more sparkling, more amusing can be imagined 
than the two series already published of these li- 
terary and political portraits. The first, collected 
in 1883, is almost wholly political; the second, 
published in 1885, is entirely literary. The lat- 
ter are generally the most ‘amusing and interest- 
ing on account of their subjects, but both series 
are equally well done, and they have a certain re- 
finement, even when most insolently cutting, that 
makes them always pleasant reading. One of 
the most irreverential articles is devoted to M. 
Edmond Scherer, who had had the boldness to 
make some strictures upon the style of Mo- 
liére, causing great indignation on the part of 
many, M. Robert de Bonnitres among the num- 
ber, who, with more cleverness and wit than fair- 
ness, writes of the critic of the Temps as if he 
were only a tedious and pretentious theological 
and political author, an incurrect writer of heavy 
Swiss-French, entirely lacking in taste and dis- 
crimination; and he concludes: ‘‘ L’ennui, le 
lourd ennui, l’ennui fade, dont il a pétri toute 
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son ceuvre est & étouffer un honnéte homme. 
. . » Ne lisez jamais M. Scherer!” From 
this it may be seen that M. de Bonniéres is not 
tender as acritic. He has all the severity of a 
young writer, but also all the liveliness, and 
when he admires or respects a person his admira- 
tion and respect are expressed with a delightful 
frankness. It must be remembered that these 
volumes are not deliberate critical work, but ar- 
ticles in a great daily newspaper, dashed off at 
the moment and full of the moment’s interest and 
brilliancy. 

Between the publication of the two series of 
the ‘‘ Mémoires d’aujourd’hui,” the first novel 
of M. de Bonniéres, ‘Les Monach,’ appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and was published 
in a volume in the winter of 1884-85 (Paris: Ol- 
lendorff). This was a remarkable picture of so- 
ciety in Paris in the grand monde, and in a cor- 
ner of another world into which novelists have 
not penetrated—that of a Jewish family of mil- 
lionaires, ambitious of entering the most exclu- 
sive circles, and successful to a certain extent. 
The story is not always agreeable, but it is al- 
ways interesting and never hackneyed. The 
book was one of the literary successes of recent 
years—a very different thing from a great finan- 
cial success, which always* depends upon some- 
thing besides literary merit, though happily not 
always excluding it. In the meantime a visit to 
Egypt and to India gave the young author the 
occasion for some charming letters written on 
the way, and for his second novel, ‘ Le Baiser de 
Maina’ (Paris : Ollendorff ; Boston : Schoenhof), 
published early in 1886. This is an Indian ro- 
mance of love, of which the author says that it 
is ‘* the faithful image of the vislon which he has 
had of India at Benares.” As ‘“‘a picture of 
Brahminic India as it appears to-day under the 
English domination,” the work is only what 
might be expected ; but, neglecting the Eng- 
lish functionaries and all connected with them, 
the story itself is agreeable, and the native cha- 
racters and scenes are full of animation and in- 
terest. As a conte bleu dun pays bleu, ‘Le 
Baiver de Maina’ is an entertaining and poetic 
story. 

‘Jeanne Avril,’ the last work of M. de Bon- 
niéres, appearei in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
in November and December last, and has since 
then been published in a volume (Paris: Ollen- 
dorff ; Boston : Schoenhof). Like his first novel, 
it isa very promising book. It seems impossible 
that a writer who observes so profoundly, and 
describes what he sees so expressively and even 
powerfully, should not produce a novel of real 
value, not merely of great promise, which is all 
that can be said of either ‘Les Monach’ or 
‘ Jeanne Avril’; but even this is enough to place 
M. de Bonniéres in arank far superior to that 
occupted by some of the most successful writers 
of fiction, though as yet far below the great mas- 
ters of imaginative art 








POMEROY’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Lectures on International Law in Time of Peace. 
By John Norton Pomeroy, author of ‘ Au In- 
troduction to the Constitutional Law of the 
United States,’ ‘ An Introduction to Municipal 
Law,’ etc. Edited by Theodore Salisbury Wool- 
sey, Professor of International Law inthe Yale 
Law School. 8vo, pp. 481. Boston: Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co. 1886, 
WE welcome this volume of Lectures, which were 
delivered some twenty years ago, not only for its 
merits, but also asa sign that the American press 
is again becoming active in a department with 
which it was once quite familiar, that of Public In- 
ternational Law. Although our country had won 
an honorable reputation in this field, its energy, 
at least on a large scale, had (for whatever rea- 
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sons) much fallen off. We have not even been 
able or careful to keep our laurels fresh. Leavy 
ing out of the account special and partial inves 
tigations of more or less moment, too much of 
the broader harvest of American thought and 
study has passed over to the guardianship of 
foreigners. Kent's ‘ Lectures’ and 
Woolsey’s ‘Introduction’ have indeed 
well tended at home by editor or author, al 
though in the latter case we could wish that the 
author might revoke the farewell preface in his 
fifth edition, and give us by his own or a related 
hand the benefit of the gleanings of the last eight 
years; but Wheaton’s ‘ History of the Law of Na- 
tions’ has now to be sought only in its original 
French, and peculiar circumstances have driven 
from our market the American editious, anno 
tated severally by two well-known publicists, of 
his ‘ Elements of International Law.’ That stan 
dard work comes to us now most directly under 
English editorship. In like manner, Halleck's 
volume on * International Law, in its unabridged 
form, emigrated some time ago, and doubled it- 
self through the labors of an English barrister. 
Mr. W. B. Lawrence, whose valuable ‘Commen 
taire’ on Wheaton’s two works is very much 
more than a republication of its author's former 
notes, and too scantily describes its scope by its 
title, was issued in Europe in French; but Mr. 
R. H. Dana, with less anxious care, left his 
much-esteemed notes on the ‘ Elements’ to await, 
at least in their essence, the complete treatise he 
had planned. This enterprise he did not live to 
earry out. The science and study of interna- 
tional law could not have suffered a greater loss, 
In this wreck or flight of home products, we have 
not even borrowed what we had ceased to make. 
It is, we believe, safe to say that, since the repub- 
lication (more than thirty vears ago) of the first 
edition of Phillimore’s ‘ Commentaries,’ scarcely 
one, if one, of the more recent important works on 
public international law issued in Europe has 
been reproduced in this country, either in its 
original language or in a translation, In this 
case, at least, American thought has not thriven 
on the non-importation of foreign ideas. We 
were nearly ceasing, except on narrow lines, to 
give or take. In this state of things, for which 
we need not try toaccount, we may well hail the 
appearance, within a few months of each other, 
of the ‘ Lectures * before us, and of those of Mr. 
Schuyler on ‘American Diplomacy.” To the e 
we may add Dr. Wharton's valuable Digest, 
which has already been noticed in our columns. 
Professor Pomeroy’s lectures, though only a 
moiety of his proposed contribution to the exposi- 
tion of public international law, form a natural, 
if unfinishe 1, sequel to his well-known writings on 
the ‘Coustitutional Law of the United States’ 
and ‘Municipal Law.’ Had the author been 
spared to complete his plan by the addition of 
the war side of his subject, he might perhaps 
have preferred to pack all of his work, instead 
of one-half of it, into a single volume. The co 
pious treatment that is fair to a hearer, who must 
catch ideas once for all as he can, is less essential 
toa reader, who can stop and think. This is a 
posthumous publication, and the lapse of twenty 
years, even when it does not touch the core of 
ideas, may somewhat affect their relative or 
casual significance, particularly if the topics in 
hand have a more or less historical bearing. It 
is here especially that an editor's office comes 
into play. These lectures are edited by Profess- 
or Woolsey, whose position and experience 
have made him quite at home in the field to 
which they belong. Weare grateful to him for 
what he bas done, and only wish that he had 
been less molest. We could bave welcomed, for 
example, more abundant aid from him io regard 
to history and bibliography. He has rendered 
valuable service by what he has written on the 
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“Right of Embassy.” which fills up a blank 
caused by the loss of a part of Professor Pon 
roy’s manuscript. 

Professor Woolsey says in bis preface 


* Although twenty years have passed since 
these lectures were written, it is with no apolog 
that they are now given to the profession, T'rof 
Pomeroy's opinions on the burning questions of 
the time —the recognition of Southern belligeres 
cy. State repudiation of debt, the naturalization 
difficulty—and on what are, so to speak, test 
questions in internati nal law, such as those re 

lating to its nature, foundation, and defects, to 
prescription, and so on, were so much in advance 
of the time when thev were written, that even 
now public sentiment and public law are scarcely 
abreast of them.” And, again: ** The author ce 

lights . . . in clear definition, and orteriy 
arrangement, and exact classification, and the 
search for the sources and logical results of prin 
ciples which cannot change. His treatise, thus 
viewed, will be found a profound and original 
study of the sources and fundamental principles 
of International Law rather than a mere com 
pendium of the accepted rules for the guidance 
of nations in their daily, peaceful intercourse 
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We have no wish, and we certainly do not un 
dertake, to question these high claims in general 
The editor has here, as it seems to us, noted some 
of the salient merits of these lectures. A remark 
or two, however, may be allowed. In regard, for 
instance, to the doctrine of international preserip 
tion, our author, who totally rejects it, and puts 
very forcibly the objections to it, was perhaps 
too strongly moved by the triumphs of the renti 
ment of nationality, anatural foe of preseription, 
in the European crisis of 1866 
and United Italy carry him, indeed, bevond the 
pale of history into the realm of prophecy. He 
is warmed into saving (with rather ungrammat 


United Germany 


cal zeal) that international prescription * never 
has and never can exist.” He may be right: but 
the converts in the last twenty vears to thjs 


strong view, at least among writing publicists 
appear to be few 
hardly yet 


Recent science seems to bx 
‘abreast " of the author at this point 
We may refer bere in particular to Hall's excel 
lent note on nationality ¢ International 
part ii, chapter it), which, of course, was later in 
time than these lectures 
able to cite those late writers wh), on one or an 
other point, have failed to be quite * convinced ” 
by Mr. Marcy's reasoning in the Koszta case, (By 
the way, Tousig’s case was not that of ‘‘a man of 
naturalization,” but of one who had 
only declared his intention to become such.) It 
might have been worth while, also, to quote ‘even 
if disapprovingly) what “ Historicus” (Vernon- 
Harcourt) said in 1861 of the Hiilsemann affair, 
namely, that ‘by the general opinion of Europe 
this transaction was severely reprobated.” In the 
list of important treaties (p. 54). that of 1819, 
popularly known as the Florida treaty, should 
have been inserted. Dr, Pomeroy’s description of 
the Constitution of the Swiss Confederation was 
singularly behindhand when it was written, and 
is more bebindhand now. 
cupied on the map by the only existing European 
federal republic (a republic, too, whose political 
and constitutional history has striking points of 
similarity or analogy with our own) is no gauge 
of its historical or political measure. If men- 
tioned at all, it deserved to be accurately men- 
tioned. Again, the ‘* Tindal” who is followed by 
a blank in the list of authorities, is the once fa- 
mous deistical writer, Matthe w Tindal, who, be- 
fore he became noted in that character, had is 
sued four ‘* Discourses " on certain questions of 
public interest, and is said to have sat more than 
once in the Court of Delegates (the predecessor of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council) un- 
der William III. The author’s pertinent quota- 
tion from Tindal comes through Phillimore, We 
are not seeking to emphasize the slight errors or 
omissions that must inevitably creep into the 
first edition of a posthumous work, and would 
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only add that dates have not always been exactly 
given. A word, however, on two points of style. 
To mention is to reprobate the use of transpire 
in the sense of ‘happen,’ pure and simple; and 
‘*the United States has” strikes us as odd from 
the pen of a close student of the Articles of Con- 
federation and of the Constitution of the United 
States, both of which, through the pronominal 
adjective ‘‘ their,’ discountenance such a con- 
struction. 








RECENT NOVELS. 


A Millionaire of Rough and Ready, and Devil’s 
Ford. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Golden Justice. By William Henry Bishop. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

By Woman’s Wit: A Novel. By Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Henry Holt & Co. [Leisure Hour Series. ] 


Borderland. A Country Town Chronicle. By 
Jessie Fothergill. Henry Holt & Co, [Leisure 
Hour Series. ] 

Most of Bret Harte’s stories have, in a measure, 

the advantage which Mr. Lowell says “‘ the fla- 

vor of the soil” gives to writings in a foreign 
tongue. The picture of a mining-camp—with its 
strange atmosphere of adventure, romance, and 
freedom—always appeals to one’s interest in 
what is novel and distant, and never seems to 
grow stale and common though ever so frequent- 
ly drawn. The life of miners, their occasional 
wonderful success, their frequent failures, their 
fascinated patience, their gambler’s superstition, 
have almost become stock properties in Mr. 

Harte’s tales. It seems as if he had but to shift 

the scene a little, thrust forward one or two new 

characters, and he hasa fresh story made to hand. 

The queer thing about stories which give this im- 

pression on the one hand is, that, on the other 

hand, they seem and really are fresh. They are 
pleasant and entertaining, too, always, and are 
now and then vivified by a touch of true drama- 
tic power. The real fault to be found with Mr. 

Harte’s work is not its exaggeration or lack of 

simplicity, but that it consists so much of 

touches. He apparently dislikes.the minor and 
tedious part of story-writing, and-often leaves 
the machinery of his plot working very loosely. 

There are plenty of indications of power and in- 

sight in the story of Slinn and Alvin Mulrady, 

which ends almost as abruptly us did Sancho’s 
tale of the goatherd when his master lost track of 
the number of goats; but, to judge it from a lite- 
rary standpoint, it is incomplete and unfinished. 
Mr. Bishop develops a story with the greatest 
eare and circumspection; he leaves no point, 
however insignificant it may be, unexplained, no 
turn of chance or fortune unaccounted for. So 
careful is he, indeed, to bring every incident of 
his story within the bounds of possibility that his 
explanations sometimes seem redundant and ob- 
structive. This may appear the more necessary in 
a story suchas ‘ The Golden Justice,’ wherein se- 
veral coincidences are so strange and unlikely 
that deference to the limit of credulity requires 
avery close and careful fitting of the several 
parts. But then it is held by no less an authori- 
ty than Mr. Howells himself that a reality which 
seems unreal is unfit for fiction. There would, 
however, be no question, one supposes, in a case 
where the writer’s skill can give to unusual 
things that color and semblance of actuality 
without which a recital of the most every-day oc- 
currences would sound bare and lifeless. The 
dictum might reasonably be accepted merely as 

a piece of friendly advice, cautioning one to 

avoid the trouble and worry of attempting too 

much; and, so considered, might with profit be 
taken to heart by Mr. Bishop. The idea of the 
Golden Justice containing the confession of David 





Lane is so bizarre that one’s mind, in spitezof the 
element of tragedy in the background, can hardly 
recognize with due seriousness its important func- 
tion in the story; and one’s attention is so di- 
verted from the real excellences of Mr. Bishop’s 
work by the Gaboriau- like coincidences that, 
when the confession of David Lane is blown by 
the whirlwind to the very feet of Paul Barclay— 
of all men in the world—one is inclined to call it 
mere juggling with permutations. The ethical 
truth embodied in the story of David Lane is lost 
sight of in following the ingenious threads by 
which his troubles are shown to have arisen from 
his crime. 

Mrs. Alexander has added still another to the 
already long list of commonplace readable no- 
vels which she has written. ‘By Woman’s Wit,’ 
while not coming up to ‘The Wooing O’t’ in in- 
terest, is neither above nor below the general ave- 
rage of Mrs, Alexander’s work. She weaves and 
unravels the tangled web of a diamond robbery 
with a due amount of lively incidents, love, and 
jealousy to prevent her readers—most of whom 
find Thackeray dull and go to sleep over Seott— 
from being bored. 

The author of ‘ Borderland,’ who also can write 
a respectably long list of titles after her name, is 
not so successful as Mrs. Alexander in maintain- 
ing the reader’s interest. Yet ‘ Borderland’ is 
marked by certain good qualities which are en- 
tirely lacking in the more popular writer's 
works. Chief among these is a tone of serious- 
ness which goes far toward lifting the story out 
of the category of sensational novels. 








A Short History of Parliament. 
towe, M.A. Harper & Bros. 


To distinguish between a history of the British 
Constitution and a history of the British Parlia- 
ment is not a very easy matter. That Constitu- 
tion being so purely an abstraction that it lacks 
even the embodiment of paper and ink, it is ne- 
cessary to search for it in institutions of a more 
tangible character. We find some portions of it 
still adhering to the throne, but it is almost all 
to be looked for in Parliament; in the body of 
precedents, rules, customs, and sentiments in ac- 
cordance with which Parliamentary action pro- 
ceeds, Without denying that it would be possi- 
ble to construct a history of Parliament that 
should not be a constitutional history, we should 
yet maintain that such a history would be a very 
meagre alfair. It would be like relating the his- 
tory of a man by exhibiting the successive suits 
of clothes that he wore: we should learn much 
of hi» habits and circumstances. but we should 
know little of his life. 

Mr. Skottowe’s book is quite properly, there- 
fore, a constitutional history, and it is a very 
good one. Ordinary readers who find Prof, 
Stubbs’s style impenetrable, can hardly do bet- 
ter than to take at least their first lessons in the 
great story of the rise of our liberties from Mr. 
Skottowe. They may thus get an imperus that 
will carry them over the stiffer reading that will 
still remain to be done. For the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, indeed, very few persons 
would require a fuller account of the develop- 
ment of constitutional government than they 
will find in this book, and they will nowhere find 
one that is more readable. There seems, how- 
ever, to be one serious gap in the narrative’: the 
important period between the declaration*of war 
by Parliament against the King and,the’Restora- 
tion certainly deserves more attention ‘than it 
here receives. 

{t is Mr. Skottowe’s object, he informs us, to 
impart a certain amount of life™to the dry bones 
which are strewn in the way of the constitu- 
tional student, and to combine instruction with 
a certain amount of amusement. There are, un- 
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questionably, abundant materials for such a pur- 
pose, and the author displays in the main very 
good judgment in his selection. Some good 
things, of course, must be left out, but we should 
have been glad if the author had not felt it ne- 
cessary,in the chapter on *‘ Men and Debates,” 
to omit all reference to Sheridan. Macaulay, 
too, ought to have received a little attention. 
The chapter on “ The Inner Life of Parliament” 
contains much that is curious and entertaining. 
The spirit of mischief seems to have possessed 
porters at anearly day. They established their 
rights substantially in 1771, but as they were not 
officially recognized until 1834, when the new 
Houses of Parliament were built, they conducted 
themselves with great license : 

‘*Under the influence of party feeling, they 
would ruthlessly cut down the most beautiful 
oratory of Burke, Fox, or Sheridan into a few 
baid lines ; pure malice sometimes induced them 
to place ridiculous ineptitudes in the mouths of 
distinguished men, solely with the view of mak- 
ing them ridiculous. Mr. Wilberforce, on one 
occasion, read out and bitterly complained of an 
extract from a newspaper in which he was re- 
ported to have recommended the cultivation of 
potatoes in the following terms: ‘ Potatoes make 
men healthy, vigorous, active ; but, what is still 
more in their favor, they make men tall. More 
especially was he led to say so as being rather 
under the common size, and he must lament that 
his guardians had not fostered him under that 
genial vegetable.’ The passage was naturally re- 
ceived with peals of laughter, though the evil 
was only too apparent.” 

Mr. Skottowe calls attention to one fact that is 
not generally known: by the Act of Union, the 
creation of new Scotch peerages was prohibited. 
The old ones are therefore gradually becoming 
extinct, or practically absorbed in the English 
peerage by grants of English patents. Hence 
many Scotch peers in the House of Lords owe 
their seats to some obscure English title. The 
Duke of Argyll sits as Baron Sundridge, and the 
Duke of Buccleuch as Earl of Doncaster. As 
neither Scotch peers nor their eldest sons can 
sit in the House of Commons, and only sixteen 
ean be members of the House of Lords, most of 
them are entirely debarred from political life. 





The Campaign of Fredericksburg. By a Line 
Officer. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.: 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Tuis little book, though written bya British offi- 
cer from a professional standpoint, and designed 
for professional use as ‘‘ a study for officers of vo- 
lunteers,” is not technical, and is altogether one of 
the clearest and best critiques of the campaign 
of November-December, 1862, in Virginia that 
we have seen. The plans of both commanders 
and the movements of both armies are briefly 
but clearly set forth, the errors both of omission 
and commission are fairly discussed, and fre- 
quent parallels are pointed out in ancient and 
modern military history. No layman can rise 
from its perusal without a good comprehension 
of that famous battle and of the operations that 
preceded and followed it, The value of the book 
is greatly increased by admirable maps, which 
are a model of simplicity and elegance. 

The wretched handling of the Army of the 
Potomac in this campaign, Burnside’s weakness 
and incapacity, Franklin’s feebleness, and the 
general want of codperation and of confidence, 
are well described, as is, too, the splendid valor 
that wasted itself in fruitless assaults on Marye’s 
Hill. Lee’s skilful strategy and the excellent dis- 
position of his forces for battle are distinctly 
shown, and are brought into strong contrast 
with those of his adversary; but the Confederate 
commander is severely criticised for not attack- 
ing Burnside before he recrossed the river, and 
thus converting a bloody repulse into an over- 
whelming defeat. The author thinks Lee was 
held back by insufficient reasons, and he dis- 
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cusses these in detail. 
weighed but slightly with Lee. The real obsta- 
cle to a successful attac® in Lee’s judgment, was 
the Federal artillery on the Stafford Heights, 
which commanded the plain where the Federal 
army was, and the river crossings, so completely 
as to render assault with a smaller force, upon 
well-posted and veteran troops, hopeless. There 
was nothing inthe gallant attacks on Marye’s 
Hall, continued until nightfall, or in Meade’s 
vigorous push against Jackson on the other 
flank, to justify the conclusion that the Fede- 
ral army was demoralized and would not have 
made a vigorous resistance to assault; and Lee 
believed that assaulting columns would be torn 
to pieces by the artillery north of the river which 
he could not neutralize. This same question came 
up again next spring, when Hooker threw Sedg- 
wick across at the same place, to cover his own 
operations at Chancellorsville. The propriety of 
attacking Sedgwick was a matter of earnest con- 
sideration between Jackson and Lee, and, after 
a careful reconnoissance by the former, it was 
agreed by both that such a movement promised 
no good result. Our author thinks Lee was in 
error, and that, like Hannibal at the Trebia, he 
ought to have destroved Burnside. This may be 
so, but it is very doubtful. It is certain that 
both Lee and Jackson, the two ablest Confede- 
rate commanders, twice judged such an attempt 
impossible. 





Reminiscences of a Country Journalist. By 
Thomas Frost. Scribner & Welford. 


Mr. Frost has followed many occupations be- 
sides that of a country journalist, as is known to 
those who have read his previous volume of auto- 
biography, to which the present one is supple- 
mentary. He began printer, and became one of 
that large and obscure staff of men who supply 
matter for cheap periodicals and keep the pub- 
lishers’ presses going; to adopt a phrase from bis 
original] calling, it would not be unfair to describe 
him as atramp writer. Fiction was but one of bis 
fields, and in it he made his first successes; he 
also tried the drama, but with no other result 
than a sharp and frequently expressed feeling of 
indignation towards the readers of plays for the 
theatre. His various volumes, made up from 
other books, however, had good fortune and 
found both publishers and readers. He also 
wrote in conuection with the press, and heid 
editorial positions. The career of such a writer 
is rather of interest as an example than in itself. 
It was marked by great industry and versatility, 
and yet more by its uncertainty, while the side- 
lights thrown upon the ways of editors and pub- 
lishers in those departments of literature which 
Mr. Frost cultivated, are dreary enough to warn 
any young author from bis profession. He says 
his gains from jourpvalism never exceeded £100 
a year, and from journalism and literature coin- 
bined never exceeded £200, ‘‘an amount whicu I 
received, in fact, for only one year, when 1 
edited a periodical, wrote leaders and leadereties 
for two newspapers, and was an occasional 
contributor to two or three other publications.” 
In anotber place he remarks, ‘‘ Of every half 
dozen manuscripts which I have sent to the 
editors of magazines only one has been accepted, 
while three have been returned, and two neither 
returned nor accepted.” Yet he was a practised, 
and often a successful writer, and, as we have 
said, the author of a large number of compiled 
books which had a sale. 

These reminiscences are not altogether of 
his own affairs, but, being written in a very 
rambling way, allow innumerable episodes to 
give variety to the story without interrupting its 
very lazy course. Thus, at the beginning there 
are some delightful glimpses of the rural life of 
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Croydon, before London stretched out and ab 
sorbed its woods and green lanes and scattered 
its gypsies; and from chapter to chapter one 
comes upon anecdotes of English life and charac- 
ter of strong, unconscious realism. One is worth 
relating as an indication of how the world moves. 
Itis told of Mr. Bean, the founder of the Liver- 
pool Albion. Canning always desired to have an 
opportunity to correct the report of bis speeches, 
and Mr. Bean would bring proofs to him at 
Liverpool, where he visited Col. Bolton. ‘ Mrs. 
Bolton,” our writer says, ‘‘ bad a great contempt 
for ‘newspaper men,’ and evinced it when Bean 
called upon Canning, at her house in Duke 
Street, by invariably desiring the servant to 
bring a chair from the kitchen for his use while 
he was engaged with the statesman. Bean is 
said to have felt the insult very deeply,” Mr 
Frost goes on, ‘‘but it does not appear that Le 
ever resented it.” There are many recollectious 
of English journalists in the volume, and in 
particular of the Yorkshire Chartist writers, 
but all these are ill digested and generalty of 
trivial consequence. The circus performers, to, 
of whom Mr, Frost once wrote a book, come in 
for some mention, and are quoted as profe:s- 
ing great contempt for Dickens's pictures of 
circus hfe. So, truly, one meets in this bo ok 
many people of many minds, and perhaps pn >t 
very well worth knowing; but the author hisa- 
self, who is a candid man, is not the least ent: r- 
taining of his characters. He is sixty-five years 
old, and, aftera life of hard work, has nothing 
to show for it in the funds; he professes bi.a 
self satistied with having ‘‘ done something, 
according to the measure of my capacities aud 
opportunities, to keep society moving ever cn- 
ward to a higher and better phase.” Wi'h- 
out regard to this philanthropic aim, he main- 
tained his own independence of character and his 
self-respect through the trials and temptations 
of a precarious career; and one recognizes in 
him the old virtues of pluck and grit, as well as 
other qualities of *‘ the true-born Englishman.” 





The Letters of Cassiodorus : being a Condensad 
Translation of the Varie Epistole of Magnus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus, Senator, with an Intro- 
duction, by Thomas Hodgkin, Feilow of Uni- 
versity College, London, ete. Oxford: Claren 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 8vo, pp. 500), 

Mr. HoDGKIN describes his condensed trans!a- 

tion of the Letters of Cassiodorus as belonging 

“to that class of work which Prof. Max Miill-r 

happily characterized when he entitled two of 

his volumes ‘ Chips from a German Workshop.” 

The chips in the present basket accumulated in 

the course of the preparation of the last two vo- 

lumes of ‘ Italy and her Invaders’ (reviewed in 
the Nation of May 15, L886). The notes thus col- 
lected were intended to form the basis of a chap- 
ter in bis history. The materials, however, he 
says, ‘‘ were so manifold, so perplexing, so fuil of 
curious and unexpected detail, that I quite de- 
spaired of ever succeeding in the attempt to 
group them into one harmonious and artistic 
picture. Frankly, therefore, renouncing a task 
which is beyond my powers, I offer my notes for 
the perusal of the few readers who may care to 
study the mutual relations of the Roman and the 

Teutonic mind upon one another in the sixth cen- 

tury, and [ask these to accept the artist's assu 

rance, ‘ Tre curtain is the picture.’ ” 

The reader of these letters will obtain from 
them a knowledge of society and government in 
Italy during the first half of the sixth century 
such as few epochs of ancient history can pre- 
sent. The letters of Cicero and of Pliny suggest 
themselves at once to the mind, as similar in kind 
and very superior in quality; for their letters are 
not so insufferably rhetorical as those of Cassio- 











dorus, and, moreover, they deal very larg: 
with private concerns, which Cassiodorus har 
touches upon. These letters are almost 
official, are very formal, and, even after Mr 
Hodgkin has reduced their bulk by 
half, are for the most part very loag-winded and 


tiresome, But, such as they are, they are indispen 


eutireis 


about one 


sable to any one who would study this period at 
tirst hand, and invaluable for the hght they 
throw upon that most obscure event the Ger 
manic occupation of the Roman Empin 
Invaluable as they are, the reader of these let 
ters 1s surprised at the small amount of direct 
information derived from them in regard to the 
organization of the government and the relations 
of the Romans to the Goths. Cassiodorus had in 
the highest degree the capacity—which belongs 
We suppose, as well to his profession as to his age 
of using a great many wor is and saving a very 
little. 
mule for the several offices of the Empire, cor 


Even books viand vii, which contain for 


sist mainly of vague declamation, and give very 
little knowledge of the duties attacbeld to (hese 
offices, except by way of incidental mention 

Iu certain other matters we receive 
deal of 
found a considerable part of the interest 
The 
let go an opportunity of imparting bis varied and 


a sreat 
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if not 


information, such as it is; 


of the value, of tle book writer could not 


curious information; much of it very curious, 
but not all rehable. Thus, on the occasion of 
condemning a criminal, be writes to the Prato 
rian Prefect as follows (book iii, letter 47 ** He 


to the Vuleaman 


lands, there to live away from the paternal hearth, 


shall be banished {Lapari} Is 
burning, hke the Sala 
and subtile beast, of 
worm, clo hed 


butever in the midst of 


mander, which is a small 


kin to the slippery with a yellow 
The volcanoes, 
perpetually the 


power of Nature perpetually rene wed 


color, substance of which is 
inextricable 
The Vul 
capian Islands are named (rom Vulcan, the god of 
fire, and burst the day 
Hannibal took potson at the court of Prusias, It 
is especially wonderful that a mountain kindling 
into such a multitude of flames should yet be half 
hidden by the waves of the sea.” 
number of other similar essays, on the chameleon 


destroved, is) by 


into eruption on when 


There are a 


(p IS, on the gout (p. 440) and consumption (p. 
458), on elephants (p. 482), on paper ip. 485), on 
the water at Ravenna; which appears to have 
been as bad then as now (p. 286), 

Perbaps as interesting a piece of special in 
formation as any is found in letter 4 of book ix, 
in regard to the family which, at its own request, 
had been relieved of the rank of curialis. * Re- 
mitted to the ranks of [mere] Possessores, they 
will now be liable to the same demands which 
formerly [as members of the Curia| they made 
upon others.” Five books out of tweive consist 
of letters written in the name of Theodore, and 
bear constant testimony to his justice and hu 
manity. 





The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scot and, from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century. By David MacGibbon and Thomas 
Ross, Architects. Vol. 1. Edimburgh : David 
Douglas. 1887. Svo, pp. xvi, 584. 

Messrs. MacGirpon AND Ross's book is a very 

The only other we know which in 

any considerable degree covers the same subject 

is Biilings’s ‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti 
quities of Scotland.’ But, though that is as excel 
lent in its kinias all his work 1s, its fine plates 
show the examples only in their picturestjue as- 

The paucity of views, the absence of 

plans and details, inake the volumes very inade- 

quate for professional use; the text, which is 
mainly historical and antiquarian, gives no full 
descriptions, and makes no attempt at compara- 
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pects. 
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tive study. This book, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly professional. The subject is one in 
whick only a Scotch antiquarian could bring the 
authors to book on questions of detail; but their 
work is done with method and intelligence, with 
every appearance of accuracy and of thorough 
familiarity with the subject. 

The first volume, now presented, contains 
about a hundred examples of Scottish castles 
and residences, chronologically classed, de- 
scribed in detail, and illustrated with great ful- 
ness, from the earhest that remain down to tbe 
middle of the sixteenth century. It is prefaced 
by a good summary of the parallel development 
of military architecture in France and England. 
The division into periods or the classification 
that accompanies it may strike one as a little 
arbitrary—perhaps any positive division in a 
series of so gradual development would appear 
so; yet in tracing out the examples of such a de 
velopment it is essentia] to pause at intervals to 
survey the field. It is always a question in 
systematic study of architecture whether, in 
buildings which include the structures of differ- 
ent periods, the description of their parts shall 
be assigned each to its own period, or whether 
the full discussion of a building shall be given 
with the period to which its most important 
features belong. There is temptation to follow 
the first method for the sake of logical cohe- 
sion; bit in a book which, like this, is of the na- 
ture of a band-book, the authors have done well, 
we think, to follow the second plan. Many books 
of like scope have been nearly ruined for consul- 
tation by the dispersion of their examples in 
fragments. 

Scotland’s chronic hostility to England and 
preference for Continental alliances made her a 
meeting-groual for various influences in archi- 
tectural style as weil as in politics. While she 
could not help taking lessons in building from 
the neighbor at her elbow, her segregation 
from her, or the obstinacy that led to it, shows 
curiously in her persistence in certain fashions of 
building, and in the slowness of her progress, as 
well as in the appearance at various intervals of 
symptoms of foreign influences—Scandinavian, 
French, and even Spanish. We find in the ex- 
amples here given illustrations of Scotch con- 
servatism in certain architectural forms which are 
adhered to with striking pertinacity —for in- 
stance, the belated round arcb, the stepped gable, 
the square (or rather oblong) keep. It is seen 
equally in the avoidance of certain other forms, 
for instance, the tower of horse-shoe plan, com- 
mon in Roman fortification and in medizval cas- 
tles and enceintes in France, or the round tower 
with a salient angle or keel, of which thereisa 
solitary example in Borthwick Castle. The com- 
parative poverty of the Scottish nobles, their 
somewhat backward civilization, and the relative 
fixity of military architecture, which is always 
slower to change than ecclesiastical, make this 
conservatism more apparent in the castles than 
in t-e churches of their country. Messrs. Mac- 
Gibbon and Ross trace the course of architecture 
of the latter in a clear-beaded fashion, with a 
moderation of statement and an absence of fads 
which is very agreeable, and not always found 
in antiquarian writers. These five or six hun- 
dred pages and almost as many illustrations bear 
witness to a great amount of laborious research. 

The at.undant illustrations are reproductiors of 
pen-drawings, of which the most pirited bear 
the initials D, M. G. Of course these lack the 
picturesque beauty, often somewhat forced, of 
Billings’s plates, and their smaller scale makes 
them less graphic in detail, but their professional 
character appears in their straightforward clear- 
ness as well as in their choice and fulness. A 
comparison of them with those of Billings where 
they represent the same subject is creditable to 
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the substantial accuracy of both, though one 
finds occasionally a variation in proportions, and 
once in a while a discrepancy of more signifi- 
cance, as where, in a tower-room of Dirleton 
Castle, Billings represents the vaulting with ribs 
which our authors. no doubt with truth, omit. 
Indeed, juxtaposition of both ot these authorities 
with Dollman’s detailed and apparently accurate 
drawings, in the examples which all three of 
them have illustrate 1, while it displays an essen- 
tial agreement, is also now and then a witness to 
the difficulty which every investigator meets in 
architectural research as in all other depart- 
ments of human testimony—the difficulty of get- 
ting at absolute truth in small particulars from 
a variety of authorities. Comparison with Bil- 
lings’s plates, moreover, shows us painfully in 
mapy cases the progress of dilapidation since his 
day, and sometimes of alteration, reminding us 
that this new record, well made and made once 
for all, has not been undertaken too soon. We 
hope that the completion of it will not wait long. 





Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, unter 
Mitwirkung von fiinfundzwanzig Fachgenos- 
sen herausgegeben von Gustav Grdéber, Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg. Strassburg: Karl J. 
Triibner. 8vo. 


Pror, GROBER’s series is calculated to embrace 
six good-sized volumes, and undertakes to sketch 
in detail the Romance languages, their historic 
evolution and method of study, more exhaustive- 
ly and comprehensively than has ever been at- 
tempted before. Since it is impossible that one man 
should possess such an enormous mass of well- 
digested learning, and write it down with his 
own hands, the editor has judiciously selected 
twenty-five competent coworkers in the various 
branches. To himself Gréber reserved the com- 
position of the introduction and other articles of 
more generic import, together with a special 
article on French and another on Latin litera- 
ture. Literature is, of course, in a Cyclopedia 
of Philology, as important a matter as the lan- 
guages themselves ; and Gréber has accordingly 
devised a separate article for each of the eight 
principal Romance languages. The wide scientific 
scope taken by Griber’sseries further appears from 
the following treatises intended to be incorporat- 
ed into the body of the work: An article on ele- 
ments adopted from foreign languages; another 
upon the influence of indigenous languages, as 
lberic, Celtic, Ancient Italic, on Romance lan- 
guages; one on the use of Latin in Romance- 
speaking countries (by W. Meyer). A history of 
civilization among the Romance nations will be 
furnished by A. Schultz; their political history 
is to be dealt with by Scheffer-Boichorst. Even 
the history of plastic art: and music is not omit- 
ted, and will conclude fhe last volume, though 
poetry is treated of in earlier and separate chap- 
ters together with stylistic art. 

The propzdeutic and methodic portion of the 
series lies complete before us in the first number, 
and permits a favorable augury for the whole. 
Linguistic inquiry is kept altogether separate 
from philologic research, and the method of the 
latter has been outlined by Prof. A. Tobler of 
Berlin. As for the sources of Romance philology, 
the oral are kept distinct from the literary pre- 
served in script. W. Schum, whohas disccursed 
upon the latter, also presents a full and detailed 
system of paleograpby, evidently based on the 
author’s own experience. On page 149 Griber 
mentions as the end and scope of Romaace phi- 
lology ‘* scientific research concerning Romance 
speech, of which the origin has, in the lapse of 
centuries, become incomprehensible * The coun- 
tries lying beyond the limits of Romance speech, 
as Northern Europe, have contributed power- 
fully to the study of these languages, and Ger- 





many more than others, for ber scholars first 
applied the comparative,method of Bopp to 
these and all other tongffes. whetber of literary 
or illiterate nations. It is touching to read the 
well-deserved homage paid by the editor to the 
immortal merits of W. Schlegel and Diez (pp 
9091). On the other hand, it is exhilarating, 
with our present ideas of linguistics, to follow 
up the first attempts in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to derive certain French terms 
from Greek, as was done by Budé, Du Bois, Pé- 
rion, and others, and to notice how gradually an 
improvement took place in this line through the 
writings of Pasquier, De Caseneuve, Chastelain, 
and especially of the celebrated Ménage, the 
father of modern French etymology. 

The earlier portion of the second number (pp. 
283-414) is devoted to seven treatises upon the 
languages spoken in various European countries 
prior to the advent or formation of the Romance 
tongues now prevalent. The extent to which 
these earlier languages have influenced the latier 
is also made the object of careful investigation 
In his article upon the Celtic dialects of Gaul, E. 
Wirdisch states his opinion that in middle and 
northern France the Celtic lost its hold between 
the third and the fifth centuries after Christ, 
while Aquitania and ‘* the Narbonensis province ” 
had been thoroughly Romanized at a much 
earlier period. G. Gerland, Professor of Ethnol- 
ogy 1n Strassburg, confirms the result of former 
investigators, that the Basques of our days are 
the direct descendants of the Iberi at the begin- 
ning of our era, ard that they formerly held a 
much larger territory than they do now. In his 
article on the ancient languages of Italy, W. 
Deecke cuvunts the Etruscan among the Italic 
languages, and hence regards it as cognate with 
Latin, Umbrian, and Uscan. M. Gaster discuss- 
es the non-Latin elements in the Rumanic (or 
Wallachian) vocabulary, and F. Kluge does the 
same for the Germanic terms found in the Ro- 
manic languages. 

With another section of the book begins the 
discussion of the grammatic elements of tke lan- 
guages in question. This section is introduced 
by their scientific classification at the hands of 
the editor. Of the three dialects of Rumanic, only 
one 1s thoroughly studied by H. Tiktin, for the two 
others have never furnished enough materials t» 
make full study possible. In the Alpine ridge 
Rhetoromanic is spoken in more than twenty par- 
rowly circumscribed dialectic forms, but only 
four of them have developed into something that 
can be called a literary language; these are ex- 
haustively treated, though only in their grammat- 
ical aspect, by Th. Gartner. Tie second number 
breaks off abruptly iu the midst of the interest- 
ing article on the Italian language, and it is ex- 
pected that the third number will form the com- 
pletion of the first voiume. 

We look forward with great interest to the 
continuation of this useful serie:, which is print- 
ed in rather small Roman type, though hand- 
somely, and contains all the literary quotations 
needful to those who desire to undertake studies 
subsidiary to the information contained in the 
‘Grundriss,’ as the editor modestly calls his cy- 
clopedia. 





Histoire de lArt dans la Flandre, lV Artois, ef 
le Hainaut avant le xve siécle. Par M. le cha- 
noive Dehaisnes. Lille. 1886. 3 vols., 4to. 


It is much to be wished that the reverend author 
ot this valuable treatise had included Brabant in 
the provinces to the history of whose arts he has 
dev ted so many years of his life. As it is, how- 
ever, he has produced a work of the first impor- 
tance, which must certainly take its place upon 
the shelves that are fortunate enough to carry the 
Comte de Laborde’s *Ducs de Bourgogne’ and 
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Weale’s ‘ Beffroi.’. The second and third volumes 
are filled with a prodigious collection of previ- 
ously unpublished documents, and extracts from 
documents of all kinds which can be made to 
torow light on the obscure history of the mediz- 
val arts. In the first volume the baring of the 
documents is indicated in a readable history. 
This deals first with the dark ages, which were 
not so very dark, after all, until the Norse inva 
sions of the ninth century came and iuvolved 
Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and Carlovingian 
monuments ina common ruin. The slow strug- 
gles towards a revival are next traced with won- 
derful painstaking, and then the great burst of 
art which flashed upon all the feudal countries of 
Europe about the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and which deserves to be called the Re- 
naissance far more than that southern product of 
four centuries later. When the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries arrive, the author is forced 
to break up his subject and deal with it piece by 
viece, following the artistic developments in the 
different towns, Bruges, Ghent, Douai, Lille, 
Valenciennes, Cambrai, and the rest, one by one. 
At Bruges and Ypres, civic architecture is the 
matter of chief importance ; at Tournai and 
Cambrai, cathedrals and abbeys naturally attract 
most attention. The archives of Douai fortu- 
nately contain a long and most interesting series 
of cncient testamentary documents, through 
study of which M. Dehaisnes has been enabled to 
take his readers into the very houses and closets 
of the well-to-do burghers, and to show us the 
tapestries, the jewels, the gold and silver work, 
the carved furniture, the illuminated prayer- 
books, and other works of art which they con- 
tained. Nor are these vclumes devoid of new 
matters of interest in connection with individual 
artists, wheter they be men already famuus, 
such as Villard de Honnecourt and Melchior 
Broederlam, or great but till now almost wholly 
forgotten workers like Andrieu Beauneveu of 
Valenciennes, sculptor, painter, and miniaturist 
of the first rank in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. The lover of ancient tapestry will find 
a mass of information about the early history of 
the art—two new documents relating to the first 
high-warp weavers of Arras being of special im- 
portance. Some half dozen chapters d-al with 
the influence upon art exercised by the noble 
houses of the day—an influence which does not 
always seem to have been for good. The volume 
concludes with a couple of chapters, containing 
an important general review of the whole ground 
covered by the work. 

The volumes are well printed, and the first con- 
tains some fifteen Dujardin plates. ‘he e are 
several indices of a very complete character, and 
there is a glossary of words not included in Du- 
cange and the usual authorities. 





George Ide Chace, LL.D. A Memorial, edited by 
James U. Murray. Cambridge: Printed at 
the Riverside Press. 1886. 

THE quarto form and general appearance of this 

‘* memorial ” are unnecessarily suggestive of that 

obituary character which discourages the gene- 

ral reader from making the acquaintance of a 

book that is so marked. For it is not as if the 

life and character and influence and staniing of 

Prof. Chace were not such as to amply justify a 

brief biography and a selection from his philo- 

sophical discourses; nor as if these had not an in- 
terest and value for a good many readers not in 
cluded in the sphere of his college influence and 
work. He was born ia Lancaster, Mass., in 1808, on 

a big farm from whose soil he drew a love of nature 

and of oat door life. An accident, which housed 

him for a time, made him a student, and secured 
for him a college course at Brown University. 

Graduating in 1830, he was made tutor there in 








1851, and for forty-one years, without a break, 
he remained in the service of his Alma Mater. 
In 1854 he was made Professor of Chemistry. In 
1856 geology and physiology were added to his 
chair. On the death of President Sears in 1866, 
he was made President ad interim, and would 
undoubtedly have been made President in full 
had not the tradition of the college demanded a 
clerical head. To make it easier for another to 
step into his rightful place, he exchanged his 
scientific chair for that of moral and intellectual 
philosophy ; the moral and philosophical and 
theological implications of science having long 
had for him a great attraction. The change, 
nevertheless, was not agreeable, and was only 
undertaken out of loyalty to bis college and 
veneration for Dr, Caswell, who, on his elevation 
tu the Presidency, could not undertake the labor 
of instruction usually associated with it. Prof. 
Chace did the Work assigned to him creditably 
and efficiently for five years, and then went 
abroad for a protracted period of travel, ‘‘ pre 
ferring t> close his professional career while he 
was in full strength and vigor.” That he was 
no Dryasdust is sbown by his election as an 
Alderman of Providence in 1878 and again in 
1879, and also by his work on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, which continued for 
nine years, and was terminated voluntarily only 
two years before his death in 1885 

The biographical sketch is very largely made 
up of reminiscences by Dr. Geo. P. Fisher and 
others, who were either his pupils or his fellow- 
teachers in the University. The impression we 
derive is of a faithful, earnest, and laborious 
man, with little orizinality of thought or pre- 
sentation, but with an enthusiasm that was con 
tagious and a style of writing and speaking that 
was incisive and impressive. His limitation was 
most striking on the side of German philosophi- 
cal thought. Thus, in his development of Locke, 
he stopped short with Reid and Stewart. His 
confidence in the theistic argument from design 
suggests that Kant was wholly strange to bim 
Six of bis lectures and essays are given—the most 
elaborate, ‘** A Discourse on Francis Wayland,” 
for whom his admiration was great, but with 
whom he sometimes took issue widely and clear- 
ly. A lst of his contributions to the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and other reviews is a valuable addition 
to the book. 
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PART 3, NOW READY. 
(Zo be Completed in Twenty-four Parts.) 
A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A., Hon. M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 


Sometime President of the Philological Society. With the Assistance of many Scholars and Men 
of Science, 


Parts 1, 2, and 3 (A-Boz). 4to. Each $3.25. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


No one will hesitate to say that the speedy completion of 
this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an object of | 
great concern to every educated speaker of English. | 
. . Every Englishman who can possibly afford it | 
ought to do his part in forwarding this great enter- | 
prise of national interest by purchasing the parts as 
they appear.— Athenwum. | 


That great Anglo-Saxon undertaking. . . . We need 
hardly remind our readers that this work ought to 
be not only in every gentlemaun’s library, but in every 
intelligent household.—Nation. 


This monumental work.—PrRoF. JaAMzs M. GARNETT in 
American Journal of Philology. 
Certainly the Englishmen cf this generation will be- 


queath to those that come after them no richer legacy 
than this.—New York Times. 


This monumental work.—London Times. | 
| 
| This dictionary is the most important contribution ever 


An achievement without parallel.— Academy. 


The execution beggars ail eulogy. . . . This wonder- 


ful book.—St. James’s Gazette. 


yet made to the history of our language. Noone is 
safe in giving the historv of an English word without 
consulting it. Noone can consult it without learning 
something. . . . No student of language can do 
without it; every Anglo-Saxon may be proud of it.— 
Independent. 


For the first time we have a dictionary based on historic 
principles presented tous. . . . A work of this de- 
scription is truly a national work.—Spectator. 


Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography. New Volume. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Fadited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. X (Chamber—Clarkson). Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.25. 


‘* Tn all other respects and for obvious reasons, the book will be quite as valuable to Americans 
asto Englishmen. . . It will stand almost in the same relation to our mutual wants as a dic- 
tionary of our common language.”—New York Observer. 


The Carlyle Correspondence. New Volume. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edit- 
ed by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo, $2. 
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EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. 12mo, $2.25. 


JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. With portrait. 8vo, $4.50. 


‘No bishop in recent times was more practically useful, more widely popular or universally la- 
mented than the late Bishop of Manchester. His life was worth writing, pnw it has been well writ- 
ten by a man who possesses special qualifications for the task. . Whoever desires to study the 
character of a brave, earnest, God fearing man who was, in the highest sense of the word, useful in 
— one, should read the life of James Fraser as it is told in Judge Hughes’s admirable vo- 
ume.”— enceum. 
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Twenty-fourth Year of Publication. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical and Historical An- 


nual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1887. Revised after official returns. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 12mo, $3. 


‘Not only statesmen, but all men who desire to keep pace with the march of events, with politi- 
cal and commercial changes—in fact, with the general progress of the world—wilil find in ‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book’ an indispensable guide."—New York Tribune. 
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